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he Farm Life of Four Score Years Ago 


S 1 write there lies on my table 
a rather rare and _ interesting 
book—a broad and bulky volume 
with time-yellowed pages which 
came to me a few weeks ago from a farm 
house garret in Lewis County. It is the 
Report of the Census of the State of New 
York for the year 1845. 
It was, I believe our 
first comprehensive 
census and it makes a 
most interesting com- 
pendium of what our 
people were doing and 
how they were living at 
a period which sur- 
vives only in the child- 
hood memories of a few 
very ancient men and 
women and which is 
about to pass forever 
from human recollection. 
The book is a repository of strange in- 
formation of a character not sought by 
present day enumerators. It also contains 
fairly complete statistics of the agricultur- 
al products and the domestic manufactures 
and the rural handicrafts of that day and 
from it one may reconstruct the agricul- 
tural and social life of that vanished epoch. 


Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 


I have been troubled to decide by what 
title to call this little pa- 
per. I had thought to call 
it The Beginnings of New 
York State Agriculture 
but then I remembered 
that the beginnings of our 
agriculture go back more 
than three centuries and 
that by 1845 we had 
achieved — especially in 
the eastern portion of our 
state—a long established, 
secure and comfortable 
farm civilization. 





Then I thought to give 
it some such title as “The 
Golden Age of New York 
State Agriculture”. Now 
it was an era that was 
characterized by some 
fine developments. There 


A Fireside Reflection 
By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


again into this rushing day yet after all, 
doubtless it is better to echo the philosophy 
of Solomon, the Wise: “Say not: what is 
the cause that the former days were better 
than these?—for thou dost not inquire wise- 
ly concerning these things.” 

Perhaps if I should call it “The Age 
of the Hamlet” it would be the most fitting 
title for emphatically the most outstanding 
feature of that time was the hundreds of 
self-contained and _ self-sufficient com- 
munities scattered over the state. There 
was scarcely a township but had its own 
little village center which was the seat not 
only of church and school and store and 
tavern but here was found also the miller 
and sawyer and blacksmith and tanner and 
cooper and carpenter and cobbler and tin- 
knocker and harness maker and also the 
carder of wool and the fuller of cloth 
while the physician gave pills and in the 
justice court the Squire gave just judg- 
ments and all the activities of an independ- 
ent community went on their orderly ways. 
I know so many of these bye gone villages 
today sitting in pathetic decay and slowly 
dwindling with the years. Some times I 
am fortunate enough to find a battered 
Gray-Beard whose memory goes back be- 
fore the Civil War and if I question him 


wisely and sympathetically he will grow 
almost eloquent as he discourses on the 
palmy days of a glorious past. 

Let us make a brief survey of our state 
in the year of which I write. 

Within our borders we had some two 
million, six hundred thousand people—less 
than one quarter of the number today. 
New York was already a good sized city 
with a little more than a third of a million 
inhabitants. Emphatically it was the age 
of the farm and our open country was full 
—I might almost say crowded with peo- 
ple. Even Cattaraugus, the last county of 
the state to be settled had attained more 
than thirty thousand population. The real 
pioneer days had passed for ever. It had 
been sixty-five years since the last hostile 
Indian had been seen but a few old folks 
still remembered and spoke with horror 
of the Cherry Valley Massacre and the 
more than forty victims buried in one com- 
mon grave. In my own county the ex- 
ploits of Timothy Murphy, the Indian 
fighter grew into a legend, a tradition, a 
myth as they were told and retold around 
the evening fires, 

We had made the fair beginnings of a 
cultured agricultural civilization. Practi- 
cally the entire state had been parceled 
into school districts, their bounds in most 
cases identical with those of today and the 
determined factor of size 
being the possible radius 
of daily travel for a five 
year old child. 

Everywhere over the 
state valiant preachers 
like Philip Wieting (of 
whom I once wrote) were 
founding churches with 
apostolic zeal. Because of 
the teeming families the 
school houses were full of 
and girls and on 
Sunday mornings’ the 
churches were crowded 
with people, not, possibly, 
because men were innately 
more religious than now 
but because the Church 
was then the one great 
social center of the neigh- 
borhood and more than 
that because in those 


boys 








are certain aspects of the 
life of 1845 which I wish 
we might bring back 





The Coolidge farmstead at Plymouth, which has belonged in the Coolidge family for four 
generations, and was such a farm home as Mr. VanWagenen mentions. 


communities of New Eng- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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You will know 
them by this “tag” 
in the window 





The “tag’’ shown above has 
been ade pled by these shores 
as a means of tdentifi- 
cation We spectalize on 
pplying , 





4 
you want 
an best, and try 
to keep t2 in stock. Come inj 
ud get better acquatnied, 


ar 
You're always welcome. 
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OUR Hardware Store! The one store you depend on for count- 


less things needed in the house, the barn, the milkhouse, to keep 

the machinery going and to supply equipment for all outdoor 
sports. Your hardware man has a great fund of valuable information 
for you, too! Ask him the best ways to paint, to rig up your equip- 
ment, about heating and plumbing problems, roofing materials, build- 
er’s hardware, and countless little things. 


A Service of Vital Importance 


His varied stock includes repair parts and necessities that you must 
often have in a hurry. He can tell you the easiest and best way to 
solve each problem. He is open every day and is always right where 
you can see him and talk to him if something you buy goes wrong. 


| It’s a wonderful service for you and one you should use more and more. 


| Trade at a “Farm Service’’ Store 


These stores—easily found by the “‘tag’”’ displayed in the window and 
store—will earn your trade. Buy your everyday hardware supplies, 
your kitchenware, tools, machinery and specialties from them. You 
will save money because you will get dependable, honest goods— 
backed by real service. You will be patronizing a fellow citizen, a 
taxpayer, a man who wants to be your friend and helper, and a man 
interested in the betterment of your community. Find a “tag” 
store in the town you trade in and take advantage of its helpful service. 
It will pay you. 
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What Shall We Do About Low Butter Fat Tests 


Can Dairymen Meet Demand tor More Cream 


AIRYMEN all through the New York 
milk shed, particularly the owners of 
Holstein cows, which constitute the 
great majority, are very much excited 

and concerned over the proposals to increase 
the butter fat requirements for milk in the 
New York market. The discussion over the 
low testing milk has 
been going on for over a 
year and it is particular- 
ly acute during the flush 
period in the spring and 
summer when the aver- 
age test is at the lowest 
point during the year. 
The discussion and 
proposed action on the 
butter fat content of 
milk is the result 
of several causes, 
the first of which 
is that the average test of milk has 
been getting gradually lower in recent 
years. It seems to be a fact speaking 
generally, that the larger the milk pro- 
duction of the animal, the lower the 
butter fat. During the last quarter 
century, the emphasis of milk produc- 
ers for the fluid markets has been on 
production of large quantities of milk 
rather than on butter fat. The result 
is the test has become gradually lower 
so that now there is no doubt that 
there are a great many dairies whose 
test is pretty near the minimum line 
of 3 per cent and some even go under 
this legal standard. Also, in large 


E. R. EastMAn 





By E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor, American Agricuiturist 


so low that it brings down the average for 
the whole dairy. 


More Cream Means Higher Costs 


Another cause for the agitation over this 
subject of butter fat is the fact that consum- 
ers through their public representatives, like 
the Board of Health, are ‘asking for more 
cream on their milk. I pause here to say, how- 


ever, that one reason, perhaps the chief reason, 
why consumers do not get more cream is the 
fact that the farmer has not been paid for it. 
Four cents a point is not much to work for in 
increasing butterfat records. 


Competition among milk dealers in trying te 
meet this consumer demand, is also another 
reason for the proposed requirements for more 
butter fat in milk. Certain of these dealers 
having their shipping stations in sections 
where there are higher testing dairies have an 
advantage over other dealers whose milk will 
average lower in-butter fat tests. In order to 
meet this competition, some of these other 
dealers are now demanding that farmers raise 
the butter fat test in milk that they bring to 
their stations. The agitation so far has result- 
ed in most of the milk buying organizations 
quoting prices on a basis of 3.5 per cent but- 
ter fat instead of on a 3 per cent basis as for- 
merly. The Sheffield organization is still quot- 
ing on a 3 per cent basis. 

Quotation of prices on a 3.5 per cent basis 

does not mean that the milk with a 








lower test will not be accepted, but it 
does mean that there is danger that 
this higher requirement may be made 
arbitrary later by the milk dealers and 
by the New York City Board of 
Health. There is no question that 
those concerned with the marketing of 
milk are now determined that the milk 
which they buy from farmers shall 
average higher in test than it has in 
the past. This brings up the question 
or problem of how can the farmer raise 
his test? 

One man suggested that one simple 
and easy way to raise the test was to 
stop taking the cream for family use 
off from the top of the milk can. When 
the test of the milk is already low, it 








numbers of Holstein dairies there are 
certain individual cows whose test 1s 


This Holstein Cow, DeKol Plus Segis Dixie, produced 1349.31 pounds of 
butterfat in 365 days—a world’s record. 





does not take the subtraction of very 


(Continued on page 7) 


Buying a Farm on a Small Capital 


How a Broome County Farmer Paid for His Farm Under Difficulties 


Some time ago we told you that we were plan- 
ning to emphasize some of the successes that had 
been attained by farmers in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
rurist territory. Since then, Mr. Cosline, one of 
our Editors has visited several counties and has 
given you stories from 
farms he visited. The first 
of these stories told you 
are some of the results of 
the work of Mr. Farley of 
Orange County. The second 
of this series told of the 
success of Mr. Gruschou, of 
Livingston County, while 
the most recent of this 
series concerned the farm 
of Mr. Heineman of Steu- 
ben County. This week we 
are going to give you a 
story of perseverance under handi- 


Mr. George W. Young 


doubt true in certain cases, but the story of 
Mr. Young should encourage them. He start- 
ed out many years ago and after years of hard 
work and disappointment has finally paid for 
his place and now has a profitable business and 
the respect and liking of the entire com- 
munity. 

I arrived at Mr. Young’s farm early in the 
forenoon and found him away on business. 
One of his sons, Stacey, was also away doing 
team work on a county road. However, 
Ralph, the other son was expecting me and 
gave me his time in telling me about the man- 
agement of the farm and answering my many 
questions. Later Mr. Young returned and 
completed the story and this is the part that I 
wish to emphasize first. 

““T bought this farm”, said Mr. Young, “in 
1887, when I was 21 years old. I had only 


$100 to pay down on it, which would not be 
considered much of a start now. The farm 
was 67 acres in area and the price I agreed 
to pay for it was $2,000. 

“We thought we had .bought the farm at 
rockbottom price, yet prices kept going down 
further and further and we found it slow and 
discouraging work to make our payments. At 
one time my next door neighbor, who was in 
about, the same shape that I was in, was talk- 
ing over conditions with me and I offered to 
flip a penny with him, the loser to buy the 
winner's place for the amount of the mort- 
gage, but he would not take me up. 

““T bought additions to the farm on two oc- 
casions—20 acres in 1908 and 23 acres in 1912. 
It has only been 11 years since we paid for 
the original farm and the additions we made 
to it. During the time we owned it we moved 

off the farm on two occasions, 


$$ 





caps, in Broome County—The Edi- f; 
tors. re 


HE one thing that impress- 

ed me most, on my very 

pleasant visit to the farm 

of George W. Young of 
Broome County, was the persever- 
ance and hard work which was re- 
quired to enable him to succeed 
in paying for his farm. It should 
be an inspiration to the young 
man who is thinking seriously of 
choosing farming as a_ vocation. 
Mr. Heineman, whose story was 
recently printed, said that the 
young men of today are not will- 
ing to start under the handicaps 
which their fathers had. This is no 
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The Home of George W. Young and His Son Raiph 








when prices were especially low, 
and worked on something else. We 
always kept the farm however, and 
finally suceeded in paying for it. 
“Ralph always stayed on the 
farm with us, except for the time 
he was in school and when he took 
a short course in general agricul- 
ture in the State College. Both 
boys finished two years in high 
school. Stacey had an operation 
twenty years ago and was compelled 
to work inside for ten years, 
When he recovered he came back 
and said he would like to go in 
partnership with us. I thought I 
had about land enough and so pro- 
posed that he and Ralph buy the 
(Continued on page 13) 
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High Schools Fer All 


N 1895 in New York State there were 504 high 
al and acadet ( eivine courses mm sec- 


that they are unable to maintain even their one- 
room school without an almost ruinous tax rate. 
Yet everyone recognizes that the boys and girls 
wholive in these country districts are just as much 
entitled to free high school facilities as are those 
who actually live in the high school districts. This 
whole unfair situation was exactly what was in 
the minds of those who supported that part of 
the Cole rural school legislation, which permits 
small districts on their own initiative to unite 
with neighboring districts to equalize the tax rate 
and to provide high school facilities for country 
boys and girls. 

Under the new plan provided for in the Cole 
rural school laws it will be possible for those 
districts that wish to do so to still maintain their 
one-room schools for the small pupils and to 
unite with other surrounding districts, to form a 
larger and fairer tax unit which can provide sup- 
port for both the one-room school for the young- 
er pupils and high school facilities for the older 
ones. In order to still further reduce the bur- 
den of local taxation in these centralized districts, 
the Cole legislation will supply very liberal ap- 
propriations of State money. 

Putting it another way, the Cole laws provide 
a way to meet the great demand for increased 
high school education without throwing the costs 
of these increased facilities upon the small dis- 
tricts that are now taxed almost beyoud the point 
of endurance. 


Two Cooperatives Get Together 


E desire to congratulate the Farmers’ 
\f Milk Company of Poughkeepsie and the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association 
and the members of both of these cooperatives 
for the most excellent agreement that has 
been reached between these two organizations 
in a settlement of a local milk marketing sit- 
uation at Poughkeepsie, which has been a sore 
spot for a long time. The details of the agree- 
ment are printed in this issue on page ITI. 
AMERICAN AGrICULTURIST has always deplor- 
ed the fighting among farmers in their organi- 
zations too much of which we have in this 
New York milk shed. The agreement just 
completed at Poughkeepsie is something on 
the other side. IHlere was a situation where 
every farmer whose milk was sold in Pough- 
keepsie was suffering. The whole matter is 
now cleared up by a business-like agreement 
which cannot but have good results for both 
parties to the contract. The local cooperative 
has been able, in this deal, to keep its inde- 
pendence as a company and at the same time 
cooperate with the other cooperative in the 
profitable sale of its milk. 


Hitch On The Power 


OMEONE has said that the grindstone has 
S driven more boys and wash day more girls 
from the farms than anything else. This state- 
ment may be a little strong, but it is true that the 
lrudgery of small jobs takes interest out of life 

d work and has caused people to either run 

ay from them or to grow old too quickly. 

here was a time in the history of our farm- 
’ en it was necessary to do all of these jobs 
by hand. In this mechanical age, however, there 
h excuse left for so much hand work 





on the farm. Some kind of power, either gas or 
] tre - ‘ 1 . P : 

electric, is now within the reach of even the 

farmer of small means, and with a little mechan- 
al ability, which most farmers have, it is easy 

enough to hitch thi power to the erindstone, the 

site ‘] RE ye he sas ; 
eparator, the washing machine, and change these 
dull task rit inter¢ sting jobs. 


Are There Any Good Cow Dogs? 


FEW days ago, during a visit to our old 
home County of Tioga, New York, we said 


something to a brother about a good cow dog. 
“A good cow dog”? he replied. “Honest 
now, did you really ever see one 2” 
“Why, of course,” we answered, “lots of 
m.” 
Vell,” said he, “Ill ket you can’t name just 


one farmer who had a really good cow dog, a dog 
who would go twice a day and get a!l of the cows 
and bring them in without running or worrying 
them.” 

The answer to this question seemed easy, but 
when we tried to think of a single farmer who 
had ever had such a dog, we had to confess that 
we could not actually name him. 

“Neither can 1,” said our brother. “In the 
thirty years of farming I have heard a goed many 
brags about cow dogs, but I have yet to see the 
first one. J knew a fellow once who claimed to 
have a fine cow dog. When I became rather skep- 
tical, he advised me to wait until chore time and 
he would demonstrate. I waited and at five 
o'clock he called his dog. 

“Nice dog, Rover,’ said he, ‘chore time, time 
to get the cows.’ 

“Rover started off briskly down through the 
lane and we could see him going up the side hill 
and disappearing in some brush near the top. We 
waited and waited, but there was sign neither of 
Rover or the cows. Finally the farmer became un- 
easy, and remarked that the dog was taking a 
longer time than usual. 

““He will get them, just give ‘in a little time.’ 

“So we settled back for ancther visit, and time 
went on and still there were no cows and no dog. 
Finally the farmer got up and said: 

‘Something must have happened. I will have 
to go and look up that dog. He has got hurt or 
something.’ ” 

Just about that time Rover came around the 
corner from the back of the house, waving — his 
tail briskly and happily! He hat sneaked back 
when we were not looking and had probably been 
sleeping in the back yard for the last half hour. 

No doubt among all the readers of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST there are some owners of good 
cow dogs. If so, you are lucky, for if there are 
any really good ones they are very scarce, and the 
average dairyman must depend upon other means 
to get his cows into the barn at milking time. We 
know of no better suggestion than to put a little 
grain or dairy ration into each cow’s manger. 
This will serve the double purpose of cailing the 
cows at miiking time and of keeping up their pro- 
duction when pastures are short and poor. 


More Careful Next Time 


RATHER amusing instance comes to us of 
city automobilists digging up plants and 
flowers without permission, In some sections of 
Westchester County, poison ivy grows in great 
quantities. As our readers know, it is an attrac- 
tive looking vine. A farmer on his way to church 
one Sunday recently saw some city folks digging 
up poison ivy very enthusiastically on a neigh- 
boring farm while the neighbor was absent. He 
said at first he thought that he ought to warn 
them, and then he thought how pleased his neigh- 
bor would be to have the city folks have some 
of the vine, so he did not interfere! 
We will guarantee that those same city people 
will be a litthke more careful next time in tres- 
passing on country property. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


OTILER used to tell tht story about one 
Mi: my brothers who one day as a little fel- 
low got his trousers on wrong side to and then 
began to twist and tug at them, and whine and 
cry because he could not turn them around as 
they should be without going to all the trouble 
of taking them off. 

I remembered this when I read somewhere the 
story of Mike, the hod carrier, who was still 
somewhat fuddled when he arose Monday morn- 
ing, with the result that he put on his overalls 
wrong side to, with the further result that he was 
careless while mounting the ladder later with a 
load_of bricks, and fell to the ground. As he 
raised himself into a sitting position, a fellow 


workman asked solicitously : 

“Are yez kilt intoirly, Mike?” 

Mike, with dropping head, stared down dully 
at the seat of his overalls, and shook his head. 

“NO,” he declared in a tone of awe, “I’M NOT 
KILT, BUT I’M TERRIBLE TWISTED!” 
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Horseshoe Tournament Excites Jersey Farmers 
Boyce ot Middlesex County Wins A.A.-Boards ot Agriculture-Grange Contest 


HE weather looked very forbidding for 
the First New Jersey State Horseshoe 
Pitching Tournament held by the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the Federa- 


tion of County Boards of Agriculture and the 
New Jersey State Grange at the State picnic 
at Tumbling Dam Park, Bridgeton, Thursday, 


July 29th. 


Nearly all the night before and 


during the early morning a drizzling rain fell, 


I 


ee 





nut a little after nine o'clock the rain stopped 
although it was 
cloudy nearly all day. 
The weather undoubt- 


edly kept a_ great 
many from _ other 
parts of the state from 
attending the picnic 
as some that came 
from a distance re- 


ported driving in the 
rain a good part of the 
Way. 

Some of the pitch- 
ers came very early 
and most of them had 
arrived by ten-thirty 
or soon after when the 
tournament be gan. 
There seemed to be 
about the same brand 
of weather that there 
has been at the AMER- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST 
Farm Bureau tourna- 
ments at the State 
Fair, Syracuse, N. Y., 
during the past two 


Frank Boyce, Old Bridge, 


By D. D. COTTRELL 


First Vice-Pres. National Horseshoe Pitchers Association 


had been competed in the counties where they 
now lived for the honor of representing their 
county at this tournament, it was decided by 
the pitchers sent here regularly by the coun- 
ties which competed that it would not be fair 
for them to pitch at this state 
tournament again against 
men who had won from them 
in the local county meet. 

G. Messina, Hammonton, 
Atlantic County, was at the 
tournament to pitch but did 
not make himself known until 
the preliminary games had 
been about half played when 
it was too late for him to 
start playing. Joseph Fab- 
rizio was the alternate from 
this county. A number of 
times before the tournament 
started, calls were made on 
the grounds for all horseshoe 
pitchers to register if they 
expected to represent their 
counties. 

Alternate pitchers sent by other 
counties were as follows: Alber 





Dilks, Pitman, Gloucester 
County, R. E. Reeves, Cape 
May, Cape May County; 


Harry T. Robbins, Salem 
County; Wm. Gross, Bridge- 
ton, Salem County; Martin 
Nolan, Hightstown, Middlesex 
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Frank Boyce, Louis Comisa and Eugene 
Hillman finished first, second and third in 
the order named in the preliminaries and each 
pitched each other one fifty-point game in the 
finals for the first, second and third prizes 
and ihe championship for the Gold Medal. 
These games resulted as follows: 











Some of the notables at the contest were, left to right—Elmer Wene of 
the N. J. State Dept. of Agricuiture; Henry Loveland who was in charge of 
arrangements; W. B. Duryea, Secretary of the N. J. State Dept. of Agr.; 
Senator Borton of Salem Co.; H. B. Taylor, Secretary of the State Federation 
of County Boards of Agriculture; Senator D. B. 
Jersey State Grange and Howard B. Hancock, President of the New Jersey 
Federation of County Boards of Agriculture. 


Agans, Master of the New 























Middiesex Co., N. J., winner 
of the contest, amateur years 4 4 . ° ° > 
champion of New Jersey. years although the (County, Arthur Hillman, Ridgewood, Bergen Pts. R. D.R. 8.P. 
: pitchers were not ¢ eae . rs >t. 7 Boyce ..... ptianenny. ae 18 1 86 
Gaile sill shat aumeinas Wiens ois Wi: eins County; C. C. Wright, Bloomfield, Essex — wiitman’122222227"" 48 12 0 86 
Guia tleeah edete ok te Genk een t ‘i ee County. Before the games started these alter- Boyce .............. 50 14 2 48 
re re Si oO e final games have h: : . oS Ron 
ote Re ue games nave had nates were instructed how to keep score on Lomisa = : = 
to be played in the Coliseum. die official ceate can Hillman ...... ise 50 15 1 68 
ps - . . ‘ial se -ards, 
The counties whose contestants competed G Es Comisa ....+++ee++e 31 7 0 68 
are mentioned in the tables published here- os Albi ay” 
with. The pitchers who had entered from v on i. a FIRST NEW JERSEY STATE HORSESHOE TOURNAMENT, BRIDGETON, N. J. JULY 2% 
Warren County, Frank Pierson and Alex a ee a eee 
, © 3 . . : . charge of the Prize Place Name Address County WwW L Pts R DR SP OPPctR 
Woolf did not come. Burlington County had : 4 1 Frank Boyce Old Bridge Middiesex 8 0 200 56 7 230 51 .204 
ain reaps ar eee a ‘Lavlae courts anc 1e 2 Louis Comisa East Orange Essex 7 1 #187 34 3 286 87 .115 
entered William Cow perthw ait and Charles * tage ae 3 Eugene Hillman Ridgewood Bergen 6 2 16 32 0 230 83 .139 
Jessup who by some misunderstanding did not #8 © $20 4 Everett Thomlinson Bridgeton Cumberiand 5 3 13r 8 O 354 152 .0235 
: se , 5 - -< games and who 10 5 R.-B. Stafford Marlton Camden 4 4 141 19 O 348 146 .055 
appear until after dinner when about half of oie ed 4 5 6 M.C. McPherson Cape May Cape May 2 6 126 12 1 360 159 .033 
the preliminary games had been completed so 75° acted as 7 = — p nnn my + es por Fe SS lS oe ee — 
they did not play. C. Palmer West, Allen- Teferee, exam- 9 Oscar Simpkins Elmer Salem 36 36 1231 187 11 2904 1231 .068 
’ a. , : . sen 1 : 
town, Mercer County, also came too late to ined the horse Totals : 3 8 
ter the t t. : ‘ shoes to be PINAL, GAMES 
enter the tournament. 2 . $50 1 Frank Boyce Old Bridge Middlesex 2 0 100 32 3 134 59 .239 
f Yanser, Cr Try sire vane. yitched by each 40 2 Eugene Hillman Ridgewood Bergen 1 1 98 27 1 154 81 .175 
Wm. Danser, Cranberry, desired to repre I : 30 3 Louis Comisa East Orange Essex 0 2 42 #9 O 116 61 .077 
sent Monmouth County and Martin Nolan, contestant to Totals scemeeaewm 1" SS 
ivhts , als ry » tte . ieee pea Z fe) KEY:—W, Games Won; L, Games lost; Pts, Points; R, Ringers; DR, Double Ringers; SP, 
Hight: sows als “ ished to pitch for Mercet — that = Number of Shoes Pitched; OP, Points made by opponents; Pct.R, Percentage of Ringers. 
County. Both of the gentlemen had been shoes used 
former residents of these counties but as they weighed over 


These results gave Boyce the First Prize of 
fifty dollars and the Championship Gold 
Medal, Hillman. the Second Prize of forty 
dollars and Comisa the Third Prize of thirty 
dollars. The prizes below third were awarded 
according to the standings earned in the pres 
liminary games. 

Geo. B. Nelson won the Seventh Prize 
fram Roy Anderson by one point, having 
made a total of 113 points against Ander- 
son’s total of 112 points. If Anderson had 
only made that one point more he would 
have tied with Nelson on points and been 
awarded the seventh prize under the rules 
agreed upon, because he had pitched 13 
ringers to Nelson’s 10. The records were all 
checked over the second time, but Nelson was 
still one point ahead. This one point made 
Nelson five dollars, 

In the final Boyce-Hillman game the players 
were tied on 12 points when each had pitched 
18 shoes and tied again on 29 points when 
each had pitched 50 shoes. Then Boyce led 
in the game until each had pitched 60 shoes, 
Hillman then took the lead for a few innings; 


(Continued on page 8) 


two and one-half pounds or had 
more than three and one-half 
inch opening. 

Before the games began it was 
agreed that each player should 
pitch every other player one 
twenty-five point game and that 
the place won for prizes should 
be decided by the number of 
games each should win, It was 
also decided that in case any con- 
testants were tied on games won, 
then the place should depend on 
the greatest total number of 
points made by each such con- 
testants and if total points were 
also tied then on the greatest 
total number of ringers. It was 
also agreed that the players 
standing first, second and third 
in the preliminary games should 
each play each other one fifty- 
point game in the finals and the 
result in these final games should 
decide the championship and the 
players entitled to second and 
third prizes. 











—— 








left to right, 
Eugene Hillman, 
(champion) Old Bridge, 


Those who took part In the championship tournament, 
(seated) L. J. Comisa, East Orange, Essex County; 
East Paterson, Bergen County; Frank Boyce, 
Middlesex County; (standing L to R) O. A. Simpkins, Elmer, Saiem 
County; Everett Tomlinson, Bridgeton, Cumberland County; Roy Ander- 
son, Paterson, Passaic County; R. B. Stafford, Mariton, Camden Coun- 
ty; G. B. Nelson, Sewell, Gloucester County. 
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The Wonder of the 3-Plow 


league boots with which he performed great 

deeds, William Lutz has a 3-plow McCor- 
mick-Deering Tractor. On its seat he does won- 
derful things to his farm. He handles all his old 
operations faster and easier and reaches out for 
more acres and more opportunities for money 
making. Mr. Lutz’s letter goes on to say: “I never 
knew what real farming was until I got my 
15-30 McCormick-Deering tractor. 
wonderful tractor better every day. I don’t see 
how I ever got along without it.” 

Thousands of farmers are getting a new thrill 
and a new profit out of power farming with a 
15-30 McCormick-Deering. They are finding 
more leisure in farming and putting more life 


4k giant of the old fairy tale had seven- 


into their lives. 


The fall months are ahead, and that used to 
mean weeks of snail-like work behind the plow. 
While other work suffered, plowing took its toll 
of man labor and costly time. Don't let it be that 
way this fall. Emancipate yourself with the 15-30 
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Tractor 


I like this 


fifteen acres a day.” 


y os WILLIAM LUTZ, 
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: \ 2 yp. 
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McCormick-Deering like Lutz of Idaho and 
Fred Klett of Dubuque, Ia., Louis Mott, Jr., St. 
Olaf, Ia., Fred Eisele, No. Branch, N. J., John 
Adams,Columbus, Neb., Ralph Nafziger, Hope- 
dale, Ill., and A. H. Beebee, Logan, Ia. Write 
and ask some of these men what they think of 
the 15-30 McCormick-Deering. They are de- 
lighted with this 3-plow tractor and so are 
thousands of other 15-30 owners. 

You will plow from 10 to 15 acresa day with 
the McCormick-Deering, for the 3-plow tractor 
gives you control over far more power than the 
2-plow outfit—power for plowing and then for 
the long list of belt jobs. 


Now comes the time for threshing, silo filling, shredding, 
baling, sawing, grinding, etc., etc. For all belt and drawbar 


operations McCormick- Deering tractorsare perfectlyequipped. 


more profitable farming. 


acquainted with the McCormick-Deering. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. ( 


of America 
Incorporated) 


Let the world-standard quality tractor help you to better, 
Visit the dealer and get fully 


Chicago, Ill. 


“One feels that his work amounts 
to something when he plows 


Burley, Idaho 





15-30 McCormick-Deering 
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BABY CHICKS 
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BABY CHICKS C.O.D! 


Send no money. Just mail, your order. We ship €.0.D 
and guarantee live delivery Of chick From pure-bred in- 
spected and « led flock 
Prices on: 25 50 100 

8. C. Wh. & Br. Leghorr $2.75 $5.00 $9.00 
Bd. Kocks. KR. LL. Red . 00 5.50 10.00 
White Rox Wh. Wyandotte = 150 6.50 12.00 
Broiler Chick 2.50 4.50 8.00 


MINGOVILLE POULTRY FARM, Box 212, Mingoville, Pa. 





(~ Ir 50 100 

3 Mixed ¢ ‘$2.25 $4.00 $7.00 
a Y Ferris Strain W. Leg... 2.50 4.50 8.00 
: Bacom's Brown Leg 2.50 4.50 8.00 

‘ Parks’ Barred R 3.00 5.50 10.00 
CHIX Rasom Rk. 1. Red 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Mercy jersey B. G. 5.00 10.00 20.00 


RICHFIELD, PA 


if There is Anything That You Wish ; 
To Buy, Sell or Trade 
Advertise in the 
Classified Columns 
OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, 
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CHICKS AT BARGAIN PRICES 


5 50 100 
lk & Wyandottes ......00065 $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 
Rock ec eesesecccce 2.75 5.00 9.00 
W. Leghorns EE 4.50 8.00 
Mixed . - 2.23 4.00 7.00 
Delivery Guaranteed. Catalog. 


LONG’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 
Box 12 - - - Millerstown, Pa. 








each. 


Jersey Black Giant Hens $3.00 
Cocks $5.00 each. 
Tompkins strain S. C. R. I. 
Red Cockerels $2.00 each. 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 
Richfield, Pa. 








QUALITY BABY CHICKS $19. rex 100 


up, according 
Thousands 





to breed and age Twelve varicties. 


hatching daily all year around with plenty on 
hand for immediate delivery. Better buy your 
chicks direct from our incubators. Postage pre- 

id. Li delivery guaranteed. Send for folder at 


nee or call at our hatchery. Inspection invited. 


SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 


335 Main St. Hackensack, N. J. 
Phone 1604 or 337. 








PULLETS : 


OLEN J. 


Leghorns. Eight 
months old. 
HOPKINSON 


Jersey Black Giants, 8. 


weeks 


C. White 


to five 


Ready for shipment. 
SOUTH COLUMBIA, WN. Y. 





LARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guin- 


tas, Bantams, Collies, 


‘eg. 


Hares, Day Chicks, 
PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 


Eggs, 


low, cata 








300,000 NATIONAL CHICKS 

Bred from carefully selected breeders. Smith hatched 

25 50 100 

Mixed pnekenceecashaeeeoseeneoesendneene $3.00 $5.25 $9.00 
White, Brown, “Buff Leghorns .. see. ececcocceses 3 50 5.75 11.00 
Holly-Tane Wh. & Br. Leghorns ....eee+s ecceces BIO 6.25 12.00 
Rarred Rocks, Anconas eos e 3.50 6.75 13.00 
Reds & White Rocks, Blk. ‘Minoreas. eesecesce 4 00 7.25 14.00 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons ....+- ecccecece 4.75 8.50 16.00 


Box 408, 


500 
$43.00 
52.00 


100% live arrival guaranteed. Bank reference. Circular free 


NATIONAL CHICKS FARMS, 


IN JUNE AND JULY 


1000 
$84.00 
100.00 
110.00 
120.00 
125.00 
150.00 


Mifflintown, Pa. 
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Dry Weather Hurts Crops 
A Western New York Farm and 
Home Talk. 

By M. C. Burritt. 

DRIVE of nearly hundred 


miles through western New York 
this past week gave a good opportunity 


four 


to look over crop prospects here. They 
are only fairly good. While L am con- 
vinced that this 


section has suffer- 
ed much less from 
drouth than most 
parts of the coun- 





try, yet insuffic- 
ient rainfall has 
reduced crop 
yields especially 
hay yields con- 
siderably. Dry 
weather together 
“CBee with the cool 
backward Spring 


have also so set back the corn and bean 
crops that only a late fall without frosts 
will permit them to ripen and amount 
to more than fodder. Only now and 
then on early soils and in favored loca- 
tions does one sce good crops of corn 
and beans. That these conditions are 
much worse elsewhere is indicated by 
the following letter just received from a 
Pennsylvania subscriber which is typi- 
cal of others. 


“I read your home talks and reports 
of interest to farmers in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, ana was somewhat sure 
prised to learn that you are having so 
much rain in your locality. 

; “We are having very dry weather so 
far this year and some of the crops have 
been badly effected, and other crops 
such as corn, tomatoes and cucumbers 
are effected both by the dry and the cool 
weather together. So the outlook for 
good crops is not very promising to 
date. 

_ “We have our second cutting of alfal- 
fa in the barn and while the first cut- 
ting was nearly a full crop the second 
was not more than a third of a crop and 
if the dry weather continues much long- 
er we wont have any third crop to cut. 
Yet for all the unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, alfalfa will make more hay than 
any other crop I know of. 

“And the short hay crop of this year 
should bring to the attention of farm- 
ers the great importance and necessity 
of growing alfalfa for hay. 

“On account of the pastures being 
dried up we are feeding both io and 
mill feed to cattle, so dairymen will be 
hard hit if this dry weather continues 
much longer.” 


The point about alfalfa is especially 
noteworthy. 

In the opinion of a well known econo- 
mist, this lack of rainfall which has been 
general all over the country is pretty 
certain to reduce total yields sufficiently 
to cause a little better prices and pere- 
haps reduce crop surpluses to a point 
where they will not be so troublesome, 
This seems to be true of cabbage and 
potatoes. It is apparently not true of 
fruit, especially apples. In the case of 
grain, particularly corn, this will not in 
gencral be an advantage to New York 
farmers who are large buyers of feed 
Let us hope that all farm prices will 
come into a little better adjustment. 


Wheat Harvest 


Just here along Lake Ontario we had 
another good rain this past week which 
has stimulated everything. It will help 
spring grain to fill and cuitivated crops 
are growing rapidly. Wheat harvest has 
begun. Probably 10 to 15 percent of 
the fields are cut on Aug. Ist. The crop 
will be very light on the small acreage. 
It has been many years since so little 
of this staple grain has been produced 
in Western New York. Second cutting 
alfalfa is about ready for the mower: 
It will be short and light. The fifth 
apple spray was finished early in the 
week. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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FARQUHAR 
POTATO 









potatoes quickly 
cutting or bruising. 
Digger has 
rigid frame 
and sturdily constructed 
throughout. It is wide enough 
to get all the potatoes and long 
enough to make complete separa- 
tion. Leaves the ground level 
and drops the potatoes in a 
clean, compact row. Built with 
cross bottom for average soil or 
riddle bottom for stony ground. 


Dig your 
and without 
Farquhar Elevator 
light draft; 


strong, 


The ‘“‘Success Junior” is the plow- 
type digger for the smaller grower. 
Thousands in use—great time and 
labor saving, earning its cost the 
very first year. 


lh rt te for new illustrated 
225. Ask alsa 
for tialoag on wide-hot- 


Grain Drill. 


“SUCCESS 
JUNIOR” 


‘ —" > .& 
A.B. Farquhar Co. 


Engines—Boilers—Sawmilis 
Grain and Bean Threshers 


Box 266 York, Pa., U. S. A. 





















SEPARATOR 


Try any American Separa- 
tor in your own way, at our 
risk, Then, after you find it § 
to be the closest skimmer, 
easiest to turn and clean, 
and the best separator for 
the least money, you may 
ee balance in cash or easy month- 
y payments, Sizes from 125 to 
850 Ibs. Prices as low as $24.95. 
monthly payments as low as 


Write now for free catalog 
Get our offer first. Shipping 
poin.s near you insure prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 20-J Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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The Home of 

Fern’s Nostes—Goipen FERNS 
sale bull calves of a caliber 
interest the constructive 
The kind that will improve 

and production. 
Herd is Accredited. 
RAY L. WILLIAMS, - 

Ashfield, Mass. 


GoLvEN 
Offers for 
that will 
breeder. 
both ves 


MGR. 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Breeding Stock for Sale 
The Bar None Ranch herd of this ideal milk and beef 
breed ts founded on the most popular blood lines. Our 
ttock is bred for type and production combined, and has 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pail. 


The breed that brings two checks instead of one—the 
milk check and the beef check. 
COME AND SEE THE HERD 
BAR NONE RANCH : 
Maurice Whitney, Berlin, 


SPECIAL anne —. AT 


30 te 50 day Gt. Grandsons of oxted ot ~ “ 
of some of my best cows. Will ship €.0.D. on anun 
HERD ACCREDITED. WATCH THIS SPACE 
HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM 
East Durham, W. Y. C. H. Jennings, Owner 
. grade Holstein and 
Tuberculin Tested Guernsey cows and 
heifers, that show quality and milky type, 60 
day retest ee 


T. & C. A. WELCH 
West adnesiok - 


N. Y. 








New York 





What Shall We Do About Butter Fat Tests? 


(Continued from page 3) 


much cream to put the test below the dan- 
ger line, and there is no doubt that there 
are many thousands of dairymen who low- 
er their test in this way. 

Another suggestion is that the test might 
be raised by feeding whole milk from low 
testing cows in the dairy to veal calves and 
to calves which the farmer is raising for 
purposes. This 
farmers would prac- 


replacement suggestion 


would help some if 


tice it, but, of course, it is plain that if 
the thousands of dairymen immediately 
began to feed veals, the market would 
soon be swamped with veal calves. It is 
possible, however, to get rid of some of 
the thin milk by feeding it to the young 
calves which are being raised. The whole 
milk is a natural feed and nothing is bet- 
ter to give the cali a proper start in life. 


In order to know which cow's milk is too 


low in butter fat, it will be necessary to 
have butter fat tests made by the Babcock 
Test. It is practically impossible to de- 
termine which cows give milk high in but- 
ter fat and low im butter fat without the 
use of the Babcock Tester With this 
knowledge, it -vould be possible in time 
for the farmer to get rid of those indi- 
viduals in his herd whose milk bring down 
the average test and also to know his best 
cows. Here is where the great value of a 
cow testing association lies 
Fore Milk Tests Low 

It is a well known fact that the fore 
milk, that is the milk that is milked first 
from a cow is lower in butter fat than 
that which is milked last. The average 
test of the whole dairy could be brought 
up by saving the fore milk from each cow 
and feeding it, but probably not many 
farmers would want to do this because it 
would be some extra bother. Some men 


have the idea that butter fat 
be raised by giving the cows certain kinds 


averages Can 


of feeds. Feeding makes little difference 
with the cream in the cow’s milk. The 
only exception to this from a_ practical 


standpoint is to ge. the cow into good con- 
dition before she freshens and to keep her 
so during the 

Another practice which 
follow in orger to keep up the butter fat 
condemned, and that is to 
higher test with 
the greatest 
made in the 
quarter cen- 
breed 


milking period. 
some dairymen 
is also to be 
mix in other 
the Holsteut cow. 
advancements that 
dairying business in the 
tury is the tendency towards 
dairies and away from the old mixed, dung 
hill stock. Let us hackward in 
our dairying practices by 
or by bringing in one or two individuals 
of another breed to increase the butter fat. 
No man can take any pride in that kind of 
a dairy. Let us the breed we 
like best. Each has its particular advant- 
ages, but let us not mix them. 


breeds of 
One of 
has been 
last 
one 


not go 


mixing breeds 


stick: to 


Standardization Suggested 


Standardization of milk is now being 
suggested by prominent men in the milk 
marketing business as one way of helping 
farmers with low testing dairies to bring 
up their test. Standardization means the 
separation of milk and the adding of the 
cream thus acquired to other whole milk 
in order to raise the amount of cream in 
it.’ Standardization is now illegal, al- 
though it is frequently claimed that many 
of the milk dealers already practice it. 
Those who are insisting on more butter 
fat for consumers, say that there should 
be a law permitting standardization prop- 
erly controlled, and that this would help 
out both the producers and the consumers. 
It is not proposed that such standardiza- 
tion would be permitted at the dairymen’s 
homes, but that it would be done at che 
milk station. Such a practice would give 
farmers a little skim milk. This may be 
the solution of the problem finally arrived 

, but it will cost the farmer with low 
testing milk something in the increased 
supply that he will have to furnish in or- 
der to bring up his average butter fat, and 
it should fairiy follow that if the costs 
of production are still further increased, 


the farmer should be paid to cover those 
increased costs. 

In any case, [ do not believe that there 
should be any sudden and arbitrary rule 
in this matter of more cream. The milk 
throughout the year, sold into the metro- 
politan market will average 3.6 or 3.7 
per cent in butter fat. That means that 
as much of the milk in the territory must 
be below this average as there is above. 
Therefore, ‘an arbitrary requirement of a 
3.5 per cent for all milk would automat- 
ically throw out of the market about one- 
half of the present supply. It would in- 
jure thousands of milk producers who 
have troubles enough already and would 
put the price of milk up to consumers so 
high that the great majority of 


p or peo- 


ple could not afford it. 

On the other hand, we must admit that 
there is some justice in the claim that 
there are too many dairies at the present 
time, with a too low test and that, there- 
fore, something should be done to bring 
this low testing milk up. Possibly agre- 
quirement of 3.25 per cent or even 3.32 





per cent might be fair and would work no 
great hardship upon dairymen. Ii this 
was not a high enough requirement, then 
over a long term of years the standards 
might be very slowly and gradually raised 
so that all would have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to adjust themselves without loss 
to the change. 

Cornell Extension Bulletin 137—Bang 
Abortion Disease it: Cattle. This bulletin 
is written by R. R. Birch and H. L. Gil- 
man. This disease is one of the most 
destructive that affects cattle. Breeders 
should know about it and this bulletin 
offers the latest information. 

* * + 

One hour for dinner is the healthful 

rule; less is not—C. E. D. 








IN MILK * » 


JVILTER the milk into your 

milk pail. Filter the milk 
whenever you transfer it. Strain 
it into your milk cans. 


Dirt is your worst enemy—for 
dirty milk brings lower prices. Use 
Johnson & Johnson Filter Cloth to 
filter your milk. Use Johnson & 
Johnson Cotton Discs in your milk 
strainer. Produce clean milk. 


Thousands of dairy farmers are 
combating dirt with these two J & J 
products. They report them easy 
and economical to use—profitable 
in results. Get them from your 
dealer. Or, write Johnson & John- 
son, Dept. a-814, New Brunswick, 


N. J., for FREE SAMPLES AND 
BOOKLET. 


fobs fohosen 


FILTER CLOTH COTTON DISCS 











LIVESTOCK 


BREEDERS 








AUCTION 


60 -:- 


REG. GUERNSEYS ~ -:- 


60 


Auburn, N. Y., September 6, 1926 


SIXTH ANNUAL SALE 


_ ot 


the— 


CAYUGA COUNTY GUERNSZY BREEDERS CLUB 


Offering sixty carefully selected registered Guernseys from accredited herds. 


with A. R. 
bulls. 


several 
promising young 


Fresh 
three 


cows, 


records, 
These were selected by 


calves. Also 
committee to 


heifer 
sales 


and 
the 


bred heifer 


represent the best efforts of the largest Guernsey County in the East. 


rite 


Ray H. Alexander, Sec’y 


for a catalogui 


Union Springs, N. Y. 











It's almost certain 
| 


Jerseys lead. 


to 


butter 
assured. 











Dept. E. 





Would King Solomon Choose 
The Jersey? 


.Economy of production 


Purchase price—At current prices for 
most dairy value for your money. 

3. Demand of products—The demand for Jersey milk and 
is constant. 
Choose your dairy cattle wisely! 


For information on Jersey cattle or Jersey milk write 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
324 W. 23d St., 


that he facts:— 


show that 


would, Look at these 
Official figures 


Jerseys yon get 


A steady and profitable market is 


New York 














Forge Hill Farm Guernseys 
The Home of the Two LADDIE BULLS 
SAUGERTIES LADDIES ULTRA 86792 

Son of Ultra May King out of an A. R. 

of Florham Laddie 
TABLE ROCK ULTRA LADDIE 91391 

Son of Florham Laddie out of an A. B. daughter of 

Ultra May King. 

Bull Calves for Sale at $100 
HAS. A. SLATER 
R. D. 3 Newburgh, N. Y. 


O K L HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: Bull calves sired by ORMSBY SBY SENSATION 
274343, ORMSBY KORNDYKE LAD POSC” 3508940 
ORMSBY KORNDYKE PEARL. Out of goo. ‘word dams. 


of breeding. 
BEAVER DAM STOCK FARM 
Wm. Fielden, Mgr. 
Montgomery - . - New York 


daughter 











TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 


We are offering 20 heifers ranging from $ 
months to 20 months old. Nearly all are from 
Register of Merit dams, and several are already 
bred to a beautiful son of the White Cid. They 
are priced for quick sale. ‘Phone or write for 
more complete description. 


THE TAYLOR FARM 





Delaware Co. Stamford, New York 
GUERNSEYS fecisterep 


ACCREDITED HERD 
Open heifers, bred heifers, cows, all ages, 


and up 
Write, or better still, call 


and inspect the herd. 


MAPLE LANE FARM 
A. H. CHAMBERS, KINGSTON, N. We 
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MILK PRICES 


7 Hk following are the August prices 
for milk in the basic zone of 2or- 

210 miles from New York City. 
Dairymen’s League and Non Pool 


prices are based on milk testing 3.5%. 
Sheffield prices are based on milk test- 
ing 3° 


» 
” - 
° To 2 
Ee =e 2 
>2 >> a 
io =u ° 
=< oo e% 
c® ce So 
Class Ou oo Zo 
1 Fluid Milk $2.95 $2.80 $2.90 
2 Fluid Cream 2.15 2.35 
2A Fiuid Cream 2.36 
26 Ice Cream 2.46 
2c Soft Cheese 2.41 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese 1.80 
3 Evap. and 
cond. milk 2.05 2.05 
3B Milk Powder 2.00 2.00 
3 Cc Hard Cheese 2.00 
“ Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 


York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese 


o ; $2.70, 


The Dairymen's League announces that 
a butterfat differential of 4 cents a point 
applies to classes 1, 3a, 3b and 3c and that 


a differential of 5', cents per point will 
apply in classes 2a, 2b and 2c. 

Ihe ibove prices in each cl S are not 
the fina! prices the farmer receives The 
final price received from the dealer is the 
result of the ighted average. 

Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As 
sociation Philadelphia Pri Plan), 
ar ( coivin ‘ prices or 
the | é 201 to 210 
mil d 1 for ) 
mill 2.19 It 101 to 110 le 
z $2.29 

BUTTER SLIGHTLY EASIER 
CREAMERY Aug. 3 
SALTED Aug. 3 July 27 1925 
Highe: 
than extra 4 } 41 41 44 44 
Extr 2 sc) ; 10 + + 
8491 scor 34-39' 5 34' 2-40 41 43 
Lower G'd’s 33! 5 34 40! 5-41 

| r market, Ii eV t else 
m vy \ } ‘ uu f 
I V en 
1 d i ! 
liberal | ' Ss of 
hac ‘ ¢ 
] 

I nen i 
h | i t level 





1000 cANVAs 
Al ' i 
E. J. KANE, 14 Vesey St., N.Y. City 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


858 Greenwich St., New York City 


Hay Stack Covers 








yn Eggs, . ' et ton ne 


K r B 
ZENITH BUTTER 
New York, WN. Y. 


, & EGG CO. 
170 Owane St., 





FOR 50 YEARS 


R-BEAY 
rate ETERS 


AR LED ALL IMITATORS 
Write Le Roy Plow Co., Le Roy, N. Y 





Heaves, Coughs, Condition 

er, Worms. Mostfor cost 

Two cane satisfact foe 
Heaves or money ba 1.28 | 

> » Dealers sik | 

The Nowton Remedy Gee 
Telede, Ohie. 


NEWTON'S 


Compound 








HORSESHOES 


PITCHING 
0 mak ! y ft 

\ r . 

' Ay y ] W 
OHIO HORSE SHOE CO. | 
860 Parsons Ave., Columbus, 0. | 








PATENTS ‘ire tof attra 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, 
644 & Street, Washington, 


| 
| 
Patent Lawyer | 
D. 6. | 


Medium and lower grades, 
moving very slowly and indications are 
that we are going to see a steady reduc- 





classifications. 

looked as though we 
slight downward turn, 
from Chicago and re- 


tion in thes¢ 

On August 2 it 
might experience a 
| 


mut firmer advices 














ports of lighter shipments have steadied 
the market sufficiently to hold it at exist- 
ne le vi S 
\ccording to the monthly review of the 
dairy markets by the U. S. Department 
\gricu , issued July 29, indications 
that t July butter receipts will show 
ck ise under last year. It was ex- 
pected that the receipts would excced 1925 
Storage stocks of dairy products 
are heavy, but it may be that we will find 
these necessary to fill labor shortage. The 
hot weather, plus flies and short pastures, 
ilmost sure to make inroads into pro- 
duction and thereby become a factor in 
nit market levels against any 
rt reductions. Consumption is not up 
to normal, due primarily to the extremely 
ithe but this is considered more 
or | { Ip ary 
CHEESE MARKET QUIET 
STATE Aug. 3 
FLATS Aug. 3 July 27 1925 
Fresh fancy 22-23'5 23-24 24! 5-25'5 
Fresh av'ge 21-21'2 21-22 23'/2- 
Held fancy -_--— — = -—_—_—_— 
Held av’ge . —_—— -_—— —_ca— 
rhe cheese market has been unusually 
quiet of late The absence of any real 
actin ling, plus the fact that the qual- 
ity of receipts is not up to former stand- 
irds has resulted in considerable irregu- 
larity in the market developing into an 
actual ikness [here is more average 
run cheese arriving on the market and 
there has been some pressure to sell these 
m s, resulting in slightly lower prices. 
There is so little trading going on that 
bt ar rel] ble to secure sufficient 
it de quotations 
HEAT AFFECTS EGGS 
NEARBY Aug. 3 
WHITE Aug. 3 July 27 1925 
Selected Extras 45-48 45-47 50-52 
Av’ge Extras . 40-44 41-44 46-49 
Extra Firsts 37-3 37-39 42-45 
Firsts cvcecss -enrae 34-36 40-41 
Gathered swanees see 34-36 37-44 
Pullets 24-36 25-36 32-41 
BROWNS 
Fancy 37-42 35-41 44-48 
vave 1s hav ng a very decided 
f n the narket I torrid, hu- 
( tor hat have been existing of 
] cularly hard on eggs, making 
sible to hold the stock for 
ny le h f time without the « ct of 
I ent Consequenly 
i ry turn stocks very 
rat C ~ession if nec- 
\ | lur el | sscs The I t 
lefects have been responsible for 
prices of extremely fancy 
free rom hot weather 
ve Ivaneed to quite an in- 
1 and there are reports of 
deal t pri above quotations listed 
1] ( there have been considerable ac- 
of average fancy, intermediate 
which have been respon- 
} light reduction, espe cially 
‘ rracde Chere is absolutely 
t! lower grades and re- 
‘ . iencing 1 y im mov- 
hout light con- 
LIVE POULTRY HIGHER 
FOWLS Aug. 3 
Aug. 3 July 27 1925 
Colored 30-31 25-26 28-29 
Leghorns 26-28 23-24 22-25 
BROILERS 
Colored 38-40 30.35 33-38 
Leghorns ‘ 32-35 28-32 30-34 
During the first week in August, the 
live poultry market showed considerable 
ad) the previous week, due pri- 
1 | the fact that in the freight yards 
there was a strike of the unloaders of 
live poultry. Receivers had no way of un- 
loa the poultry, pending a settlement 
“ the h ndlers, and the market ceived 


restricted supplies Many of the 


s] ug! tel h uses were rece iving cars di- 

rectly m shippers. This and the hot 

which naturally reduced the de- 

rand somewhat, kept the trade fairly well 
hed 

In spit f that, express receipts en- 

1 very od market. 

Broilers have not been turning quite so 

aclily The live poultry market as a 

le is still pretty much in the air. Due 

to the recent investigations it has been im- 

possible fer any of the factions to settle 

down t definite policy An attempt is 

nder way to establish a poultry exchange, 

mular t he Mercantile Exchange. Fi- 


however, are forts so 


far have been of no avail. In 
fact it has been almost impossible to get 
any line on the range of values except by 
personal interviews with the various in- 
dividuals in the trade. 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 


FUTURES Last 
Aug. 3 July 27 Year 
(At Chicago) 
Wheat (Sept.) ......1.393%4 1.42% 1.60% 
Corn (Sept.) ........ 8634 .791% 1.057% 
OMtS CORRE) ccoceces 423%, +.41%”~=«(«48 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat No. 2 Red ..1.5034 1.54 1.72% 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. »+1.00% 99% 1.283¢ 
es Cem | cescescsc -5234 -5334 54a 
FEEDS Aug. 1 
July 31 July 24 1925 
(At Buffalo) 
Gr’d Oats ...... --..32.00 31.00 35.50 
Sp’g Bran ..... . .26.50 27.00 27.50 
ae Me cccocuns 28.00 29.00 31.00 
Stand’d Mids ..... 27.50 27.50 29.50 
Soft W. Mids “ 33.00 33.00 37.00 
Fiour Mids ...... 31.00 31.50 37.00 
i Se a cinwendael 37.00 37.00 43.25 
Wh. Hominy ...... 33.00 34.25 40.00 
Yel. Hominy ...... 33.00 34.75 40.00 
ee SE ck téacees 35.00 35.00 47.50 
Gluten Feed 37.75 37.75 43.25 
Gluten Meal ..... 47.75 47.75 a 
36% C. S. Meal . 34.75 35.50 47.00 
41% C. S. Meal 37.50 39.00 51.00 
45% C. S. Meal 39.00 40.50 53.00 
31% O. P. Linseed 
Oil Meal . 49.00 49.00 _ 
Above feed quotations taken from weekly grain 


and feed letter issucd we kly by New 


Dept. of Farms and Markets. 
OLD HAY FIRM 


The market has been very good of 
late on old hay of the better grades. Re- 
ceipts have been liberal but the demand 
has been satisfactory and have 
been firm. The reverse is true of un- 
dergrades which have been weak and 
selling slowly. Timothy No. 1 of 
which there is comparatively little ar- 
riving, has been worth $30 with No. 2 
$28 to $29, No. 3 $24 to $25. Timothy 
containing a light mixture of clover has 
had to be real fancy to bring $28 and 
$29 while No. 2 would bring from $24 to 
$26, other grades proportionately lower. 

Considerable new hay has been arriv- 
ing from Ohio but it has been selling 
slowly at from $1 to $2 per ton below 
the same grade of old hz ay. Most of the 
hay arriving is in small bales but this 
has been —— a differential of $2 to 
$3 a ton below hay in large bales 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
PRODUCE 
The hot 


has had its 
upon the potato market and 


York State 


prices 


effect 
buswiess 


weather 


has been moving along in a more or 
less easy even dull manner. Long Is- 
land growers are getting from 90c to 
$1.00 a bushel at the farm. The situa- 


makes it 
Cobblers have 


tion at th« 
impossible 


present of course, 
to hold for the 





got to get out of the way for the other 
crops that have to follow. The variety 
being dug now does not lend well to 
holding. 

Long Islands are generally bringing 
anywhere from $3.25 to $3.75 per sack, 
although occasionally some real fancy 
stock reaches from $4 to $4.25, These 
latter sales however, are only in a very 
small way : 

MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 

There has been no material change 
in the live calf market since last week 
Prime veals are still bringing from 


$15.75 to $16. Nearby veals that are nic« 
steady prices. Stock that is 
medium to good has ben bringing from 
$12.50 to $15.25 desirable stuff 
bringing from $7.50 to $11. 
market is steady at $15 on 
good stock. Some primes have been 
bringing $15.25. By far the bulk of the 
business has been from $14.50 to $15. 

It is very evident that dressed veal is 
in light supply for there is absolutely no 
life to the trade and the market is quiet. 
A few real choice marks have brought 
as much as 18 to 20c but the majority 
of stock coming in has brought in the 
neighborhood of 17¢ with common sell- 
ing around 14 to 15c 


bringing 


Less 
has been 
The lamb 





Horseshoe Tournament Excites 
Jersey Farmers 
page 5) 


(Continued from 


soon passed again by Boyce. 
had pitched 82 shoes the 
score was Hillman 47 points, Boyce 46 
points. In the next inning Hillman 
made one point, bringing his score up 
to 48. He then missed the peg with 


but was 


When each 
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both shoes and Boyce placed a ringe- 
and his second shoe looked like a tie 
with one of Hillman’s shoes. By use 
of the calipers it was shown thai 
Boyce’s shoe was a small fraction of an 
inch nearer the peg than Hillman’s. 
Thus with his ringer Boyce got 4 points 
and the State Championship. 

Boyce in two different games pitchec 


nine ringers out of 34 shoes—the mos: 
ringers made by any contestant in the 
twenty-five point games. In his game 
with Thomlinson, Boyce pitched eight 
ringers out of 20 shoes. Boyce 


showed his superiority in all the points 
of the horseshoe game by novt losing 
any game, making the most points, 
ringers and ringers, although 
he pitched less shoes than any other 
contestant. He also had the largest 
percentage of ringers and his opponents 
made the least points against him. 


double 


After the tournament was over, 
David Agans, Three Bridges, N. J., 
State Master of the Grange and State 
Senator from Hunterton County, enter- 


tained the pitchers and the crowd with 
a few well chosen remarks. Mr. Snyder 
then about the prizes given 
by the AGRICULTURIST and an 
nounced the give the same 
amount in prizes for a similar tourna- 
which brought enthu- 


explained 
AMERICAN 
offer to 


ment next ycar, 1 
siastic applause. The writer of this 
article then read the record made by 


asked the 


and receive the 


and player 


forward 


each contestant 
named to come 
prize he had won. 

The management of Tumbling 
Park cooperated in making the horse- 
shoe pitching contest the success it was 
by building three regulation courts and 
putting in as fine clay as was ever 
pitched into, about six inches deep and 
anion about eighteen inches around 


Dam 


each 
Great 
Committee and esp 


eg. 

credit is due to the. Sports 
cially to Mr. Earl 
its chairman, and to Mr. H. B. 
President of the State 
Bridgeton, for 


Shepard, 
Hancock, 
ation, who lives 
their untiring efforts in looking after all 
necessary to the 
a tour- 


Feder- 
near 
the local details so 


successful carrying on of such 


nament and picnic. 
Mr. H. E. Taylor, Secretary of the 
New Jersey Federation of County 


iculture, looked after the 
entries of the pitchers 
from the different countics in an ex- 
ceedingly efficient manner and assisted 
the managers of the tournament in 


Boards of A vr 


details of wx tting 


every possible way. 


No players ever showed more true 
sportsmanship than those at this toure 
nament. There was not the least sus- 


picion of any dissatisfaction in any par- 
ticular during the whole tournament. It 
pitching had 
New Jer- 
similar 


looks as though horseshoe 
become a fixed sport at the 
sev State Picnics and at all 
meets throughout the state and that the 
counties of the state will be much more 
represente d next 


largely year. 








- ' 
HOLSTEIN BULL 
Fishkill May Bird Inka 


1926 


represents two 
Dutchland 


Born May 12, 


This 


young bull 
crosses of the 


blood of 


Colantha Sir Inka, who is the best son 
of the noted milk sire, Colantha 
Johanna Lad. 


The dam made 20 ibs. as a two year 
old, she averaged over 65 Ibs. of milk a 
day and made 14,281 Ibs. of milk in a 
year. 


For further 


FISHKILL FARMS 


particulars write to 








HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Owner 
Hopewell Junction - New York 
L = 








SWINE BREEDERS 


1. C. and CHESTER WHITE 
Registered ;} PIGS, Either sex, bred from best 
strains obtainable and prices right. The best 
breeds for the farmer, gentle and prolific. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, NEW YORK 
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for Economical Transportation 





Be guided by the experience of over two million 
owners who have learned that Chevrolet is the most 
economical motor car purchase because it offers all 
the advantages of a truly modern automobile at the 
lowest possible cost. 

The price you pay for a Chevrolet includes every 
basic improvement developed by automotive engi- 
neers during the last 12 years. Without extra cost 
—it provides such motoring comforts and conven- 
iences as 

—the superior flexibility of a modern, 3-speed 
transmission, 

—the comfort of extra-long, semi-elliptic springs, 

—the smoothness of a dry-plate disc-clutch, 

—the safety and handling ease of a semi-reversible 
steering gear, 

—the beauty and longlife of lustrous Duco finishes, 

—and on all closed models, the superior riding 





Before you buy your 
next automobile- 












k 

The Coach i \ 
f 
¥ 


. "645 


F.O. B. Flint, Mich. 


qualities of full balloon tires and the surpassing 
quality of Fisher body craftsmanship. 

Remarkably economical in gasoline and oil—long- 
lived because of its quality construction and scores of 
fine car features—amazing in its operation because of 
its so smooth, so powerful motor, Chevrolet is the 
world’s greatest dollar-for-dollar value. 


If you have never driven the Improved Chevrolet— 
if you have not yet learned why Chevrolet is the larg- 
est builder of gear-shift cars in the world, the time 
to see the nearest Chevrolet dealer is NOW. 

Get a demonstration before you buy any low-priced 
car. Talk facts and figures. Don’t be misled by list 
prices. Get the delivered price! Investigate the time- 
financing charges! Know what it actually costs you 
to buy a car that is equipped as you want your car 
equipped— 

—and you will agree with over two million owners 
who say “Chevrolet costs less to own and to operate.” 


so Smooth - so Powerful 


Touring $510, Roadster $510, Coupe *645, Coach 645, Sedan $735, Landau *765, 
¥%2 Ton Truck $375 and 1 Ton Truck $495 (Chassis Only), All prices f.o. b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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\ SUPERIOR RUG OF GENUINE CORK LINOLEUM 
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On the Floor: Armstrong’s Linoleum "ug, Pattern No. 950. 





“Dave, do you realize how man 
years we have had t. us rug? 


“Ever since we were married,—and it hardly shows any wear at all! 
That’s because it is real linoleum. Its colors haven’t dulled a bit and all 
I do to keep it clean is wipe it up with a damp mop once or twice a week.” 


T’S the cork in an Armstrong’s Linoleum will more than repay you with extra years 

Rug that gives it life. Tough, resilient, | of wear. Look for the burlap back when 
wear-resisting cork, right through to its you are buying a smooth-surface rug. If it 
strong burlap back. Acting as a cushion _hasn’t a burlap back, it isn’t linoleum. 
under the printed surface, cork saves the 
pattern from the tramping of leather-soled 
shoes. That’s what makes an Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rug wear and wear and wear! 


Armstrong’s genuine cork linoleum rugs 
come in the larger room sizes, 12 {.. « 12 ft., 
and 12 ft. x 15 ft., as well as the 6 ft. x 9 ft., 
9 ft. x 12 ft. and other smaller sizes. 


On the floor, an Armstrong’s Linoleum a 
, RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY”—This 


Above: Armstrong's Lmoleum Rug is quiet and soft underfoot. No 
Rug, Pattern No. 865. other smooth-surface material is as flexible, booklet, illustrating a score of pretty Arm- 
no other material will stand the same strong patterns in full color, will be sent 
Below: Armstrong's Linoleum rough handling, rolling up and moving you free. Full instructions on care. -Write 
Rug, Pattern No. 930. around. You can have a genuine Arm- for it today. Address Armstrong Cork 


strong’s Linoleum Rug for surprisingly Company, Linoleum Division, 1008 Jackson 
little extra cost. With ordinary care, it Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


OL _ leum R Uf G S 


THEY WEAR — AND WEAR —~AND W__.sKO 
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Real Cooperation 


Farmers’ Milk Company Makes Good Deal 


E Farmers’ Cooperative Milk Com- 

pany, Inc., of Dutchess County, one of 
the oldest cooperative milk marketing con- 
cerns in New York State, has contracted 
with the Dairymer.’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc., to act as sales agent for 
its milk. 

This settles in a most satisfactory way 
to everyone concerned a local milk mar- 
keting situation that has caused dairymen 
much trouble for a long time. 

The climax was reached in the business 
of this company last winter, when it was 
found that under the management of Mr. 
Charles M. Bull, the affairs of the com- 
pany had developed into such ar unhealthy 
condition that it was no longer safe to 
try to continue business as it was then 
going. The amounts due to the company 
amounting to $100,000, were of question- 
able value, and competition in the local 
Poughkeepsie market had nearly ruined 
the market of this farmers’ company. This 
competition was chiefly with the Rogers 
Dairy Co., one of the biggest distributors 
in Poughkeepsie. 

Retail Price Has Been Low 

The retail price of Grade B milk in 
Poughkeepsie has fallen to 12c a quart, 
which is much less than the price in other 
cities in the Hudson Valley. The Rogers 
Dairy Co. obtains its supply of milk 
from the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association and thus there were two co- 
operatives, both with farmer members, 
fighting over the local market to the great 
disadvantage of both. It was only a ques- 
tion of time, under such conditions, when 
the members would lose heavily upon their 
investment, in addition to the regular losses 


in milk sales. It is interesting to note 
that at this very time last winter, when 
conditions were at their worst, a farm 


journal published an article complimenting 
the company and its management for the 
good results it was getting for its 
members. 

The situation finally becamx that 
the manager resigned and: his resignation 
was followed on April 12t# by the resigna- 
tion of all of the old board o* “gectors 
and the election ot a new board. z new 
directors are John Warren ~->f Hopewell 
Junction, T. Y. Snook, of F; kill, Lee 
Jackson of Wappnger Falls, Penjamin 
Haviland of Hyde Park and C. A ‘ishop 
of Poughkeepsie. The new board 
busy almost constantly since in 
find a solution for the problem facing the 
Formers’ Milk Company whweby the 
property of the company cou 4 be secured 
and a better market found fo: .¥ymember’s 
milk. The directors were my { 


such 


as been 
ying to 


aided by 
a special committee of twelve producers 
who worked untiringly on the problem. 
There have been a great many meetings 
of the board of directors and several meet- 
ings of the memb with the result that 
after considerable nex. ation with the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, an equitable and excellent arrange- 
ment was made both for the League and 
for the Farmers’ Company, whereby the 
League will act as sales agent for the local 
cooperative company. It is also a part 
of the agreement th; it is not necessary 
for a patron of the Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive to signa D. L. C. A. contract. 
Terms of the Agreement 


Under the final agreement between the 
two cooperative organizations, the League 
will lease the plants of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Milk Co. for $885 monthly and 
will buy the horses, wagons and bottles at 
an inventory price. The League agrees to 
pay an additional rental of 10c per 100 
pounds on milk delivered by members of 
the Farmers’ Company in excess of what 
was delivered during the same month last 
year. It is a avseed that 10c less per 
100 pounds ‘Of the a. ciency will be paid 
if less milk is delivered in any month than 
in the corresponding month last year. 

In addition to these rentals, the 
League will pay the regular pool price with 
the usual freig‘it and butterfat differentials 


to the Milk Company, plus a city differ- 
ential of 10c per 100 pounds, starting im- 
mediately. It is also understood that when 
the retail price of Grade B milk in Pough- 
keepsie shall reach 14c per quart, the city 
differential shall be 15¢ instead of 10c 
and when the retail price of Grade B milk 
shall be 15c or more per quart, the dif- 
ferential price shall be 25c per kundred. 
It is further agreed that if the quantity 
of milk delivered by the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Co. drops below 60% of the 
milk delivered last year, the contract may 
be cancelled. The contract between these 
two cooperatives wil. run until April Ist 
1927 and will be renewed if satisfactory 
to both parties. See editorial on our edi- 
torial page for further comment on this 
situation. 

The Farmers’ Milk 
represented in the negotiations with the 
League by Mr. C. A. Bishop, Treasurer 


Company was 


Progress of Milk Graft Trial. 
HE trial of Mr. Wm. H. Kehoe in con- 
nection with the New York milk 

graft has not been concluded. An inter- 
esting incident of the trial was Mr. Ke- 
hoe’s remarks on the witness stand con- 
cerning the Dairymen’s League. He stated 
that the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association is the controlling factor in the 
milk market, that they can control prices 
at will and that they were the ones prin- 
cipally responsible for shutting out West- 
ern cream. 


The court admonished Mr. Kehoe sev- 
eral times, while he was on the witness 
stand, for his argumentative replies. Mr. 


Kehoe was asked whether it was true that 
Mr. Clougher summoned a number of the 
milk dealers to show cause why their per- 
mits should not be revoked, that Cloug- 
her suggested to the men that Kehoe be 
retained as their counsel, that the 
were all settled at one hearing and_ that 
Kehoe charged from $300 up as his fee. 

Kehoe replied that it was a lie and that 
he suspected that the attorney knew it 
was a lie. Kehoe denied the testimony of 
Doner, who testified that Kehoe had re- 
ceived $1 a can for Western Cream that 
admitted. 


cases 


was 


Cayuga Co.’s Sixth Annual 
Guernsey Sale on Labor 
Day 

HE sixth annual the Cayuga 
County N. Y. Guernsey Breeders As- 
sociation will take place at Auburn on 
Labor Day, September sixth. Animals al- 
ready entered include a granddaughter of 
Florham Laddie, with a record of 775 
pounds fat in Class A. She is consigned 
by L. S. Riford, Greystone Farm, Auburn. 
Another entry is a good granddaughter of 
Gayhead Ultra May King, who holds a 
Class E record of 680 pounds fat 
The committee in charge of the sale 
consists of W. P. Parker, Moravia, Chair- 
man; Ray Alexander, Union Springs; 
Wm. Axton, Auburn; Howard Slayton, 
Port Byron; and Wallace Munro, Victory, 
N. Y. Col. George Baxter of Elmira will 
sell again this year. 


sale of 





Dry Weather Hurts Crops 
(Continued from page 6) 


The cherry crop was harvested last 
week and turned out to be rather better 
than was expected. The size of the 
fruit made up somewhat for the light 
set and yields were pretty good. The 
picking of the crop calls for all the boys 
and girls available and many women. 

The one fruit crop that looks like a 
small one this year is pears. This crop 
is somewhere between 25 and 40 per- 
cent of a full crop. First hand informa- 
tion from the Oswego section where 
many pears are grown indicates a crop 
of from one-quarter to one-third of last 
year’s yields. Bartletts seem to be 
especially shy. The pear crop should 
bring a good price.—M. C. Burritt. 
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—And Linseed Meal 
TOPS THE PROFITS 
Derived From The 
Grain Ration 


our Dept. R-8 for them. 








CONCENTRATES 
will do what 
GRASS 


cantd 


Grass can do little but maintain your animals. 
concentrates to produce the profits. The increased production of dairy 
cows when turned on pasture is due primarily to its stimulating 
value, which is only temporary, causing the animals to draw on their 
own bodics for the nutriment demanded by the greater milk flow. 

Roberts of Cornell secured a 28% greater flow of milk with cows 
fed concentrates in addition to pasture. 
breeders of all classes of livestock included Linseed Meal as a heavy 
part of the summer grain ration. 
Others will tell you how—in our booklets “Dollars and Cents Re- 
sults’ and “How To Make Money With Linseed Meal.” 


LINSEED MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
1128 Union Trust Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. 


FEED 





For More PROFIT This Summer and Fall 







It takes added 


Successful feeders and 
IT PAYS—as high as 100%. 


Write 














arder.~> 


Help Make ™S WUE 


Summer Profits 


C(Q)HEN pastures are dry and flies 
are bad, silage will keep up the 
milk flow. Consider a second silo for 
summer reserve. Of course, it will be 
a Harder, built of selected long-lived 
lumber, extra thick and doweled at 
every joint. You'll want a Patented 
Victor-Harder Front, absolutely air- 
tight, with doors that stay in the silo. 


Write for easy-payment plan 
and booklet,“Saving with Silos”. 


Harder Mfg. Corp. 
Box F Cobleskill, N. Y. 


A Year To Pay 
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| MILK CANS 





20-30-40 qt. | 
sizes ; 


We sell only 
makes of high 
quality — yet 
our prices 27e 
reasonabie. 

Progress've 
dairymen h:ve 
bought £1p- 
plies aad 
equipment | 


4 








a from us since 
=. se §@=1889. 
J. S. BIESECKER 
| Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Barn 
' Equipment 
59 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 











FEEDING PIGS 








PURE NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OfL—tHighest grade. 1, 
5, 10 gal. cans. 30 gal. drums, Low Prices. 


GONICK’S, 97 Reade St., New York City. 











FEEDING PIGS 
FEEDING PIGS £08 tee cme and 


Chester cross, 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.75 each; 8 to 9 
weeks old, $5 each. Also a handsome lot of pure bred 
Chester Whites, barrows, boars or sows, 7 weeks old, $6 
each. We have an extra nice selection of pigs at present, 
either pure bred or cross breeds, and are prepared to ship 
from 2 to 50 C.0.D. on approval. If pigs are unsatis- 
factory on arrival at your depot, return at my expense. 
Safe delivery guaranteed—No charge for shipping crates— 
Ref. Tanner’s Nat'l Bank. 

206 Washington St., 

Tel. Wob. 1415 





A. M. LUX, WOBURN, MASS. 





PIGS FOR SALE SIZE AND QUALITY 


Fast growers, Chester and Yorkshire and Berk- 
shire and Yorkshire cross pigs, 6 weeks old, $5 
each; 8 weeks old, $6 each, Pure Breeds. Chester 
White Barrows, Boars or Sows, 6 weeks old, $7 
each, Pure Breeds. Yorkshire Barrows, Boars or 
Sows, 6 weeks old, $7 each, Will ship C.O.D. to 
your approval and if not satisfied at your Depot 
have them returned at our expense. No charges 
for shipping crate. 

CLOVER HILL FARM WOBURN, MASS. 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Yorkshire-Chester cross and Yorkshire-Berkshire 
cross, all large growthy pigs, weaned and eating 
pigs; 6 to 8 weeks old, $4.75 each; 8 to 9 wecks 
old, $5.00 each. Send in and get from 2 to 50 
pigs. Also pure bred Chester White or pure bred 
Yorkshire Barrows, Boars or Sows 6 to 7 weeks 
old, $6.00 each. I will ship C. O. D. on ap 
proval. If pigs are not satisfactory at your depot, 
return at my expense. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
No charge for shipping crates, 

WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel: OOP 


BOX 48 
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dil tl but cu I corres- 
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where to du | \nd whilst 
Mand | lL been t disgu 
she had | meeting him daily at her 
father t ea ! ho i hes 
her hush ‘ \nd was n ting 
him th le extent of her tr \ 
Might ' be tru is M leville had 
more that nted, that she id conveyed 
to him tntormation deaned 
Moult headquart . it ly wa 
false thing, why mould | not 
be fal the other Indeed, of tl 
two, ( wrt yr tie th nwi cl c 
had beer ired, betrayal of the colonial 
cause was a light 
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band \ ’ usted het » completely 
Did he lack proof of tl Was there 
not her own admission to Moultrie that 
she had met Neild at her fath 
admi ston mack as he now p 
al would have 
And was it pos 
roment to be supposed 
blind taith he 
suld 
Mandeville’s identity 
that Mandeville 
had been in lea- 


because den 
with dai er 
it for a single n 
as for a moment in his 
had supposed—that sh ! 
been deceived in 


Why, 


and her infe 


have 


even assuming 
rnal father 
gue to lay a trap for bim through her, 


would they not have begun by disclos- 
ing Neild’s true identity So that 
way or the other, she must have known 
Yet, knowing it, she continued to visit 
Mandeville at her father’s hous Had 
ould hav de- 


Grovernor 


one 


she been hom t, shi \“ 


nounced him at once to the 


some old 


or, if merely tenderness re 
mained, at least she would have told 
her husband the truth on lus return to 
Ci.arles Instead she had hed 
by hes deed, by her 


lPown 
and once, il 
Moultri¢ 


was the answer she 


silk nce, 


spcec h when question d h 
For what but a le 
had mad And that 


ago, when he had found them together 
1 lied to him again 


very day, an hour 
room, she h 
attitude and her 

proved —herselt 


in this 
by her 


She had 


very words 
then to be 


Would she 


accomplice 


Mand: ville 


be h accomplice in such work as he 
\ engaged upon, work that threaten<cd 
Hart life and honour as it threatened 
t! lives and fortunes of all in Charles 
wh, unk it ti in time she were 
Fr more 
I} ‘ i plete, and the 
t l t 1 it stark and in- 
ble filled ith a shuddering 
rf 
Still ed there is. the daylight was 
| M | found him when_= sh 
r lerin n quest of him 
Hla ! 
H { » abruptly at the souna 
| nce, startled, like a man who 
isb iddenly awakened. Corrosive 
ind = recriminatior were 
is lip But they remained 
rtt | [n that little moment in 
hicl pproached him across the 
t t hi decision to employ 
ul icstion craftily, to discover at 
ll co the whole truth. Che truth! 
laughing in his soul 


tH | da devil 
th! Had he not fed himself to a 


thought, ‘her trembling would betray 
her.’ 

‘But... do you... do you think he’s 
a spy?’ 

He laughed casilv. Why, [ vow 
vour voice shook then. No, no. The 
fellow’s papers are in order, and he 
scems to be what he pretends. We shall 
have to keep him until his being at 


large can no longer matter, in any event. 
Chat is all. And yet...’ 


‘Yes?’ she asked. He did not answer, 
but sat as one thinking deeply ‘And 
yet—what?’ she demanded 


He f« igned to rouse him self, and look- 
ed at her. In the light her face 


was indistinct 


dim 


‘I cannot quite escape the conviction 


that the fellow is not what he pretends, 
however much appearances may be in 
his favour D've know, Myrtle, there's 
something oddly familiar about him 
Something that eludes m« But I shail 
find it yet, I hope He reminds me ot 
some one. But so vaguely that I cannot 








What Happened in the Story Thus Far 


{4 RRY LATIMER, a wealthy young tobacco planter of South Carolina is a 


leader in the Colonial party. 


His political leanings are responsible ior the 


breaking of his engagement to Myrtle Carey, the daughter of Sir Andrew Carey, 


a staunch Tory. 
faces arrest. 
if he will leave Charles Town 
Latimer into an unfair duel. 


Mandeville, a distant relative of Myrtle’s and the British Governor's aide. 


Because of his rebellious activities in Charles Town, Latimer 
Myrtle relents and her love rekindled, she consents to marry him 

Their marriage infuriates Sir Andrew who forces 
Carey’s fury is further aroused by Captain Robert 


Lati- 


mer foils the plot by not returning Carey’s shot in the duel, thereby preventing 


further challenges and attempts on his life by Carey. 


Under these circumstances 


Myrtle and Harry leave for his plantation in the back country. 


War Breaks out. The Governor 


and Mandeville fice. 
Town and is commissioned in the army of South Carolina. 


Latimer returns to Charles 
The Tories burn the Latimer 


home in Charles Town and Myrtle goes to live at the home of General Mouitrie, Harry’s 


superior officer. 


Rutledge, the Colonial Governor, questions the wisdom of this since 


Myrtle has been seen visiting her father’s home where there is a mysterious visitor by 


the name of Jonathan Neild. 


Mandeville and confronts him with 


ing implication. 


approached Charles Town and the situation , 
in the meantime Neild again returns and he is held 


penctrates the 


his person is found a secret code 
for questioning by Latimer. Latimer 


Myrtle penetrates Neild’s disguise, discovering that he 1s 
the fact. 


Charles Town if Myrtle will not report him as a spy. 
The British army, outnumbering the Colonists, have in the meantime 


Mandeville (Neild) promises to leave 
She also hesitates to do this fear- 
ts very tense. A spy is captured and on 


disguise and is convinced that 


Myrtle has been giving information to the enemy 








urfeit in the past hour upon the vile, 
auseating truth Not, then, to test 
th b nabl irresistible convi 
tion which required no further test, 
but to plum the depths of her intamsy 
ind t pe d would | question her. 

Harry, what are you doing here It 

ilmost dark There was a straining 
note of anxiet in her sweet voice, 
th voice that he had loved best in all 
the world He guessed the source ol 
her uneasimess 

He yawned ands stretched — himself 
‘| I must have fallen asleep, he 
explained drowsily through his yawn. 


He caught the sound of the deep 
reath of relief she drew, and knew how 
he would be arguing lf he had been 
able to fall asleep after his interview 
with Mr. Neild, it must follow that noth 
ng had transpired to disturb his peace 
of mind 

‘My poor Harry!’ Her voice was a 
caress of tenderness and concern "2 
know how weary you must be. [ am 
glad that you slept a little.’ 

‘Yes,’ he muttered ‘Yes li that 
cursed Quaker hadn't been brought in 
this afternoon, | might have had a little 
rest. God knows I need it.’ 

‘What have you done with him? With 
Mr. Neild?’ She spoke evenly, almvst 
casually, and in his heart he damned her 
tor a traitress 

‘Detained him,’ he answered shortly 


‘Detained him?’ Her voice was casual 


no longer. It was startled. ‘Detained 
him Why?’ 
Rutledge’s orders. That is all.’ 


‘But what is there against him?’ 
‘Nothing that | could be 
But Rutledge desired him to be kept in 
custody for the present, until our trou- 


certain of. 


over, on the chance o. his 
being a spy. Rutledge will tak. no 
risks of having information sent to the 
enemy.’ He sat down again. Myrtle 
remained standing, leaning rather heav- 
table. ‘Unsupported,’ he 


bles here are 


ily upon the 


think of whom it ts you 


Tell me, did 
notice any thing of the Kind?’ 


*L: No She 


‘And vet you must have seen a good 


was emphatic. ‘No.’ 


deal of him, and talked with him often.’ 

‘| she cried again, and this time, 1t 
was almost as if she were about to 
deny it 

‘Yes I have seen him there once or 
twice.’ 

‘And you've talked with him, of 
course.’ 

‘Nut ... not very much.’ 


‘No? Well, at least, you were in here 
with him this afternoon for a quarter of 
arrived, You 
him then, 


an hour or more before [| 
miust 


observing him.’ 


have been talking to 
voice Was be- 


She 


Her 


unnatural. 


‘Yes, of course.’ 


coming strained and 


could no longer command it as_ she 
would 
‘And in all that time you observed 


nothing in the man that reminded you 
of any one else?’ 

She uttered a nervous laugh. ‘Why, 
no. It is some fancy of yours, Harry. 
It must be.’ 

‘Ah, well!’ He sighed and rose. ‘Per- 
haps it is... And very casually, almost 
as if rallying her, he asked: ‘But what 
on earth did you find to talk about with 
a dullard in all that time?’ 

‘I?’ she paused perceptibly, 
abruptly answered: ‘Oh, I forget.’ 

‘Forget?’ His tone expressed aston- 
ishment. ‘Oh, come, Myrtle. You must 
have had some reason for seeking him 
when Middleton told you he was here. 
What was it?’ 

‘Why why are 
me like this?’ 


such 
then 


you questioning 


? 


‘But .. He paused, a man amazed 
by her sudden demand. ‘Is there any- 
thing surprising in my questions?’ 

‘No, no. But... Well, if you must 
know, [ wanted news of my father.’ 

‘But you saw your father only yes- 
terday.” 
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“Yes, but when Mr. Middleton told 
me Mr. Neild was here, I imagined that 
he came with some message for me from 
my father. I did not know that vou had 
sent for him.’ 

‘Oh, T see. And then, of course, you 
would be staying to discuss with him the 
matter of this summons?’ 

‘Of course. He thought it strange, 
and should) want 
him.’ 

‘And after that? You sce, my dear, I 
am anxious to see if anything that pass- 


wondered why you 


ed between you might give us a clue to 
go upon. Try to remember what you 


have talked about.’ 


She made a pretence of trying, then 
impatiently, almost irritably, burst out: 
"Oh, I can’t. It was all so ... so 
trivial. He talked of tobacco. It is his 
only subject. He's a_ tobacco-planter.’ 

‘You're sure of that? That he’s a 
tobacco-planter?’ 

‘Well, isn’t he?’ 

“That is what he represents himself. 
But I have my doubts. You know 


nothing of him beyond that?’ 
‘What should T know?’ 


became more marked. 


Her petulance 
‘Don’t be ridicue 


lous, Harry. I came to fetch you to 
supper. General Moultrie is waiting.’ 
‘Forgive me, my dear. I am a little 


harassed.’ 

They into the dining-room to- 
gether, she with terror in her heart, he 
with hatred in his. He had given her a 
chance to speak, to confess: and she 
had with him, and put him off 
with answers every word of which was 
a lie in its truth. 
And this was the woman he had taken 
to his heart, this was his wife, the moth- 
This perfidious liar! It 
but remained to consider what course he 


went 


fenced 


suppression of the 


er of his boy! 
must pursue. 

During supper he mentioned casually 
to Moultrie that the Quaker had been 
there, and that his papers weré in or: 
der, but that, in accordance wgh Rute 
ledge’s instructions, he was having him 
detained 


Moultrie laughed. He 


Quaker’s 


regarded the 
and Rut- 
ledge’s fears as more comical still. 

Myrtle, Harry was covertly 
watching, was deathly pale, and did no 
more than make a pretence of eating, 
But he was to startle her yet further. 

Abruptly, towards the close of the 
meal and making his voice as casual as 
he could, he asked a question that flung 
her into panic. 

‘Myrtle, do you happen to know what 
has become of your Cousin Robert 
Mandeville?’ 

Her knife clattered to her plate. Ter- 
ror looked at him out of her eyes under 
which he saw the shadows deepen as he 


plight as comical, 


whom 


watched her. 

‘Why ... why do you ask?’ 
voice came hard and rasping. 

He raised his eyebrows. ‘But...’ 
He seemed perplexed. ‘Now, what is 
there extraordinary in the question that 
it should startle you like this? ’ 

She attempted to smile. But 
tempt was pitiful. 

‘It... itis... that I am not very 
well,’ she said weakly. ‘I am easily 
startled. My... my ears,’ she added on 
a sudden inspiration, ‘kcep straining for 
the guns.’ 

‘Poor child, poor child!’ 
murmured sympathetically. 

‘I know, dear, I know.’ Nothing could 
have been more soothing than her hus- 
band’s voice. ‘I asked the question bee 
cause Mandeville has been oddly in my 
thoughts this evening. Heaven knows 


Her 


the ate 


Moultrie 


why. I'm not given to thinking about 
him. You know nothing of him, I sup- 
pose?’ 

She shook her head. ‘Nothing,’ she 
said. 


Moultrie, thrusting back his chair and 
rising, put an end to the matter. But 


(Continued on page 7) 
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RECENTLY men- 

tioned the new reg- 
ulation which makes 
Lone Scouts eligible 
to work for merit 
badges. I want to 
again emphasize the 
importance of this to 
Lone Scouts. It is 
also another reason 
why every Lone Scout 
should work steadily at his degrees be- 
cause you are not eligible to get a merit 
badge until you have passed your seven 
degrees. However, there is no reason 
why you should not get one or several 
of the merit badge books and begin to 
qualify for the tests for the merit badge. 











Many Lone Scouts enjoy contributing 
and can win honors in that way. Now, 
however, the Scout who cannot write 
has many other lines in which he can 
win distinction by earning merit badges. 


Requirements to be Met 


To obtain a merit badge in Dairying a 
—s must: 


1. Understand the management of 
Dairy cattle. 

2. Be able to milk. 

3. Understand the pasteurization of 


milk and care of dairy utensils and ap- 
pliances. 

4. Test at least ten cows for ten days 
each with the Babcock test and make 
proper reports. 

To obtain a merit badge 
ture a Scout must: 

1. Explain the nature of soil, its text- 
ure, its need of water, of air and of 
plant and animal life; what the soil does 
for the plant and how the soil may be 
improved. 

2. Make a seed tester and test the 
germination of 3 chosen varicties of 
seed—100 seeds of each variety. 

3. Identify and describe ten common 
weeds of the community and tell how 
best to eliminate them. 

4. Identify 6 common insect pests, tell 
what plants they usually infest and how 
best to control them. 

The other merit badge tests are equal- 
ly instructive. The requirements may 
sound easy, but in order to pass the 
test a scout must appear personally be- 
fore at least 3 members of a local court 
of honor and satisfy them that you have 
met the requirements. It is a reai job, 
but it is worth while. 

We want a picture of the first Lone 
Scout in the A. A. Tribe who wins a 
merit badge, and we want to publish it 
in the Lone Scout column. 


in Agricul- 


Merit Badge Achievements 1925 


(Showing number of scouts who won in 
each subject). 


Agriculture 970 Machinery 792 
Bee Keeping 364 Masonry 1,850 
Bird Study 2,773 Painting 1,494 
Blacksmithing 2,727 Personal 
Carpentry 7,585 Health 11,443 
Cooking 7,272 Plumbing 1,538 
Craftsmanship 8,988 Poultry 2, baad 
Dairying 412 Radio 
First Aid 9,105 Safety First 7,879 
First Ald to Staiking 101 
Animals 9,099 Surveying 681 
Gardening 6,510 Swimming 11,024 
Horsemanship 1,006 Insect Life 77 


Life Saving 5,900 





Report of the A. A. Literary 
Contest 


Piease announce in your editorial in the 
A. A. that there is no change in the “A. 
A. Literary Contest’, except that Maurice 
Bly has 10 points. 

. We are doing our haying now and | find 
but little time for L. S. A. Being busy ! 
may have to limit the “A. A. Literary Con- 
test” to September 15th. It is quite a Job 
to get the scouts interested. Thirteen 
scouts have joined. 

_ My newspaper article on L. S. A. came 
out recently. ! am going to send it to the 
Long House for point award. My article 
contained about 450 — giving a brief 
description of the L. S. The article was 
piaced where it siniebed but little atten- 
tion of boys, so | received only one reply. 
I sent him several of your blanks. 

My letter on L. S. A. failed to appear in 
“Comfort” of the July issue, so ! expect to 
see it in the August number. If it does 
come out, | don’t believe it will take me 


Lone Scouts of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 


long to get the L. S. B. I intend to Join 
all | can up a the A. A. Tribe. 
Very truly yours, 
HARRY PHILLIPS, L.S.D. (10 eg 





Averill Park, N. Y. 
Reports From the Woodchuck 
Contest 


Dear Brother Scouts: 

What are you doing this hot weather? I 
am not getting very many woodchucks. |! 
have only 9 now, but expect to get 5 more 
soon. We do not have any rats here so | 
can not get any rats. I have a .22 rifie 
and a few traps. 

1 had my picture taken with my rifle and 
hunting knife, and | am going to send a 
picture in to have it put in the paper. 

Your brother scout. 
ARCHIE PRENTICE, 
Canisteo, N. Y., R. D. 1. 
* + * 


Dear Lone Scout Editor: 
1 have caught 9 more woodchucks, which 
makes 35 woodchucks and 30 rats in all. 
Yours tru't 
HERBERT POTTER, 
Holley, N. ¥. 


Buying a Farm on a Small 
Capital. 

(Continued from page 3) 
adjoining farm, on their own responsi- 
bility in order to give us land enough 
to make it profitable. 

“There were 87 acres in this farm 
and the boys paid for it in three years. 
That was quite a contrast to the time 
it took me to pay for the original farm. 
We found that when we increased the 
area of the farm, we increased the in- 
come without much increase in over- 
head expense.” 

I asked Mr. Young something about 
his interest and work in the community 
affairs and somewhat by accident 
through Mr. Hammond, County Farm 
Bureau Agent, I learned of a_ very 
interesting project in which he has been 
actively engaged. 

Some years ago there 
hall in the nearby community of Maine, 
which for some time had been a very 
questionable influence on the young 
folks on the surrounding farms.: A pro- 
posal was made that the people in the 
community form a community club and 
buy the building. As might be expected, 
there were many who predicted that “it 
could not be done.” Mr. Young was 
one of those most active in organizing 
the club. The subscriptions secured 
were sufficient to buy the hall and the 
organization has been very successful 
since that time. Moving pictures are 
given once a weck and a nominal charge 
is made for them. 

Active in the Grange 

Mr. Young has been particularly 
active in grange work. He has served 
as Master of the Local Grange, as Mas- 
ter in the County Grange and as Gate- 
keeper in the State Grange. He is also 
a member of the National Grange. Mr. 
Young has always been active in the 
Union Center M. E. church, serving as 
steward, trustee and Sunday School 
Superintendent. 

He has served two terms as Presi- 
dent of the County Farm Bureau and 
at present is a Director of the State 
Federation. Mr. Young is Chairman of 
the State Federation Vigilance Commit- 
tee, which has so vigorously attacked 
the problem of the protection of farm 
property. At present Mr. Young is 
supervisor from his town. 

Ralph Young gave me most of the 
information about the management of 
the farm and I will try to tell it in as 
near his own words as possible. He 
said: “This is a dairy farm and the 
principal sources of income are from 
milk and the sale of hay. The dairy 
consists of 26 purebred and grade Hol- 
steins, of which 17 are now producing 
milk. The herd has been under Feder- 
al Supervision for some time and has 
had three tests. We have tried to im- 
prove the production of the herd by 
keeping a good purebred bull and rais- 
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“1 pledge allegt- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. 1 
will do a useful 
thing each day and 
be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 














ing about four calves from: the best 
cows, each year. A-few years ago there 
was a cow testing association and we 


belonged to it at that_time. There has 
been some talk of starting in again and 
if the attempts are successful we expect 
milk pro- 


to join again. The average 
duction of the herd is 8,000 pounds a 
cow. 


“We have been trying to save on the 
cost of production by raising more of 
our food at home”, he continued, “Last 
year we grew 175 bushels of oats, peas 
and barley on four acres, 100 bushels of 
barley and 800 bushels of oats. We 
ground this at home and bought cotton- 
seed meal and gluten to mix with it. We 
mixed the 500 pounds of oats, peas, bar- 
ley and buckwheat, 300 pounds of gluten 
and 200 of cottonseed meal. We figur- 
ed that this made a mixture with slight- 
ly over 20% of protein. 


Corn for Silage 


“We have two silos, one 12 by 26 and 
one 12 by 28. We grew Luce’s favorite 


corn for two years and last year we 
tried Leaming. This year we grew 
Leaming and some Cornell 11. We us- 


ually grow about eight acres of corn. 

“We scll about forty or fifty tons of 
each year. It is usually sold in the 
barn and baled here by the man who 
buys it. For a number of years we have 
sown a little alfalfa in the seeding each 
year and now we have quite a consider- 
able amount of alfalfa in the hay.” 

In these days of the high cost of 
labor, I am always interested in learn- 
ing what equipment is used on the farm 
and in the home. I found that the cows 
on the Young farm are milked with a 
milking machine which has given good 
satisfaction for six years. Running 
water is supplied to the house and to the 
milk house, which is adjacent to the 
barn. The house is lighted with acety- 
lene. The farm owns a threshing ma- 
chine and a silo filler. For several years 
the family did some threshing and silo 
filling for others as a means of increas- 
ing the farm income. For the past 
three vears, however, little of this has 
been dong. 

Hens a Side Line 


A flock of 200 white leghorn hens 
form a profitable sideline. They are fed, 
culled and managed accofding to the 
recommendations of the State College 
and the average production per year is 
about 140 eggs per hen. 

It is sometimes said that few farmers 
become rich, but it is equally true that 
few of them are in want. Mr. Young’s 
farm has not made him rich. The 
buildings are not pretentious and the 
castral passerby might under-estimate 
the profitableness of the business. It is 
in no sense a show place, but one of the 
thousands of New York State farms 
which are above the average in returns. 
Through perseverance and hard work 
Mr. Young has paid for his farm and 
built up a business prosperous enough 
so that it was attractive for his two 
boys. After all, what greater satisfac- 
tion could come to a man in partnership 
with his two sons, a business which is 
profitable enough to supply the necessi- 
ties and many of the luxuries and some 
available time in which to work for the 
betterment of the community and coun- 
ty.—H. L. Cosline. 


hay 


For Your | 
Vacation— 


TAKE A 





and luxury on the largest fleet 
of liners on the Great Lakes. Snfooth, floate 
ing palaces that glide through the water. 
Cool and refreshing traveling, without noise 
or dust. Restful, invigorating sleep. Wire |} 


Ride in ease 


less equipment. Twice as many lifeboats as 
the government requires. Automobiles car- 
ried. Low rates. 














BUFFALO to 
DETROIT 


Every night to October 31st you 
can leave Buffalo at 6 P. M. 
T. on either the GREATER 
BUFFALO or GREATER DE- 
TROIT. ~ Arr, at Detroit after a 
restfal night’s sleep at 9 A. M. 
> oT. 

One 


or . $11.5 


Circle Tour of 
Lake Erie 


visiting Niagara Falls, 


$ 


A reip 





Buffalo, Detroit and 

Cleveland 
Ride the GREATER BUFFALO or G REATs, 
ER DETROIT from Buffalo to Detroit; via’ 
the D&C to Cleveland; then via the C&B line 
back to Buffalo. You can start on this trip, 


any day, stop over as long as you like at any 
of these points, and leave any day for the next 


point. Total Round Trip fare 
(berth and meals extra) .......... $14.45) 
MACKINAC ISLAND 
“The Summer Wonderland” 
and CHICAGO 
To and including September 3rd, (leaving 
Buffalo) you can take a D&C cruise via Bufe 


falo 
cago. 


and Detroit to Mackinac Island or Chi- 


tound trip fare, including berth 
and meals, Buffalo to Mackinac 
Island, unlimited stopover priv- 
NE 4:d4-dc- evenness santas tecaseee 





$52.30 


Special 8-day limit round trip rate, | 
including meals and berth, . 
Buffalo to Chicago, in effect 
PGES BOG OG 9 0 x.s5.0 cs hee-ceeess $80.00 

D&C liners leave Detroit for Mackinac Island 

every Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 1:30 P. M. 

Arr. Mackinac Island next morning and Chi- 

cago the following morning. Music, deck’ 

games, dancing, with hostess in attendance, 
aboard. 





SOME FACTS ABOUT THE \ 
NEW $7,000,000 D&C LINERS 
GREATER BUFFALO AND 
GREATER DETROIT 


which furnish nightly service 
between Buffalo and Detroit 


The GREATER BUFFALO, “the Ma- 
Jestic of the Great Lakes” and the 
GREATED DETROIT “The Levi- 
athan of the Great Lakes” are the 
largest liners of their type in the 
world—550 feet long—with 650 first 
class staterooms and a crew of 300 
men, Telephone in every room. 
Automatic fire extinguishing system 
throughout. Deluxe parlors with 
private verandas. 











Buffalo Dock—Ft. of Main St. 
Buffalo Office—16 E. Eagle St. 









Write for free 
wllustrated 
booklet of 
D&C tours 
address 

Dept. AA 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION co. 


A. A. Schantz, Pres. 











J. T. McMillan, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr, 
LE- H. McCracken, Act. Gen. Pas. Agt. 
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™Charles William Stores inc. 





Use the catalog for 
everything you need. 
Outer and inner cloth- 
ing for all the family 
— dry goods z- rugs — 
jewelry—auto sup- 
plies —hardware— 
farm implements— 
everything is here and 
everything is priced 
low. 





New York City 





zzz 
b and practically all of 
the balance On 


| eh tence 


wey 





HRIFTY families every- 

where are saving money 
by using their Charles William 
Stores’ Catalog for practically 
everything they need — more 
and more families are doing 
this every year—for saving is 
like earning .... the more you 
save, the more money you have earned, 


This new Catalog for Fall and Winter pro-. 
vides many such opportunities. Between 
the covers of this new book you will find 
practically everything for yourself and fam- 
ily, your home, your farm or your car, all 
offered at prices that make saving easy. You 
will be positively astonished at the big total 
you can save on aseason’s buying! It means 
that you can have many things that you 
never thought you could afford. 


More and more customers every year prove 
the truth of this. 


But savings are not the only advantage of 
trading at The Charles William Stores. With 
every transaction you are also assured of sat- 
isfaction, comfort, variety and service. That 
is Our promise and our guarantee to yéu, 


Write today for your catalog. Use it for 
everything you need—it will pay you. Fill 
out the coupon and a book will be mailed 
free and postpaid—and at once, 





Act NOW! 
THE 
CHARLES WILLIAM STORES 
New York City Inc. 


>> >>> >> 


The Charles William Stores, Inc. 










118 Stores Building 
New York City 


Please send me postpaid, at once, a copy 
of your new Catalog for Fall and Winter. 
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Washing in the Machine 


Can Be Managed to Cause Little Contusion 


E know that some of our readers are 
getting new washing machines be- 
cause they have written and asked for a 
list of tested and approved machines. 
Washing by machine is a little different 
from the hand method and it saves time 
and annoyance if one can know how to 
get best results without depending en- 
tirely on her own experience. 
Primary essentials are hot water of at 


least ‘moderate softness, soap in some 
form, and the machine itself not too 
heavily loaded. The warm suds _ being 


forced through the soiled clothing takes 
away the soil. Rinsing, bluing and drying 
follow this process. 

Soft water dissolves soap easily and 
therefore makes good suds. Hard water 
which already has limestone in it does not 
take up soap easily so the water has to be 
“broken,” either with washing soda or with 
a large quantity of soap jelly or soap 
flakes. 

Add the washing soda, or better “modi- 
fied” soda, first so it can leave the soap 
free to make suds and not curd. About 
one quarter cup is enough unless the water 
is very hard. Then add the soap jelly 
or soap flakes and run to make a “live” 


suds. Either flakes or jelly should be 
thoroughly dissolved before clothes are 
put in. 


There are excellent soap flakes and soap 
powders in easy form for washing. If 
washing woolens or silks only neutral soaps 
should be used, and the water should not 
be over-hot. Rinse waters all have to be 
the same temperature as the wash water 


equivalent of six or eight sheets—do not 
put in more. Weighing each load of dry 
clothes will be a good practice until ex- 
perience teaches what is a load. 

Run the first load of white clothes ten 
minutes. Meanwhile be filling tube—if they 
will be needed—with hot water for rinsing. 
As soon as the ten minutes are up, wring 
the first load into the hot rinse. Put fresh 
washing soda and soap flakes or jelly into 
the machine and put in second load. Run 
this from fifteen to twenty minutes. While 
this goes on, fill the second tub with. hot 
water and wring both loads of white 
clothes through two hot rinses. Then fill 
one tub with lukewarm water for colored 
clothes and the other with cold water 
(with bluing) for white clothes. 

Wring colored clothes into tub of clean 
lukewarm water and then in cold water. 
Hang these in the shade. 

If you have one of the machines with 
an extractor, then the wringing part of 
the job may be cancelled. The order of 
washing and rinsing must also be changed 
if the hot water supply has to be con- 
served. .The newest models of washing 
machines are reducing to the minimum the 
handling of each garment as well as the 
lifting of water. 





Tatted Medallion Edging 
ROCHET cotton size 30 is used for 
the sample—white for the rings—blue 
for the chains. 
Ring of (2 double knots, picot) three 
times, 2 double knots—close. Chain 5 
double knots, picot, 5 double knots. Re- 


a 





in these cases. But for very soiled cloth- 
ing, as it is bound to be on the farm, 
especially in summertime, a soap contain- 
ing an extra solvent such as naptha, gaso- 
line orm benzine, is best. 

Home-made soap jelly (one eight-ounce 
bar to two quarts water) is a good thing 
to keep ready for wash day. If you don't 
care to spend time chipping or shaving soap 
by hand, use your faithful food-chopper 
for the job. Do several bars at once and 
keep the extra supply in covered cans. 
Whatever form of soap or soda is used 
should be thoroughly dissolved in hot water 
so as to prevent waste. For the machine 
use on the average one half cup of good 
soap powder or three-fourths cup of soap 
flakes or one cup of soap solution. Be- 
fore putting clothing into the machine it 
should be sorted, stains should be removed, 
then it should be soaked in lukewarm 
water in which is dissolved about one-half 
cup of washing soda or soap powder. For 
very soiled clothes, kerosene or turpen- 
tine may be added. Ammonia or borax 
may be used in place of washing soda for 
soaking. 

Do not overload the machine if you 


expect it to do its best. It may hold the 


peat ring and chain alternately until you 
have made 6 of each. Join rings by side 
picots. Fasten last chain at base of first 
ring made, tie and cut thread. This com- 
pletes a medallion. 

Repeat medallions for length desired and 
join each to preceding by side picots of 
2 consecutive chains at side. 


insertion to Match Medallion Edge 


Make same as for medallion edging. 
Then for upper side make *ring of 2 
double knots, picot, 2 double knots, join 
to medallion by picot of upper free chain, 
2 double knots, picot, 2 double knots, close. 
Chain 3 double knots, picot, 3 double knots. 
Make 3 more rings and chains alternately 
joining each ring to preceding by side 
picot, but do not join to medallion. Re- 
peat from *. Thus far makes a desirable 
edge, using a size thread to correspond 
with material used. Repeat along lower 
side of medallion same as upper side to 
make the insertion. —KATHRYN MARTHA 
Rowe. 





“Wash after every wearing” is a good 
program for making siik undergarments 
and stockings wear longer. 
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Salad Hints and Dressings 


3-A Service Tells How and When to Use Them 


OST salad dressings fall into one of 
three classes, boiled, mayonnaise, or 
French. Aryone of these may be varied 
by adding condiments or by combining 
with other materials. Sometimes one is 
in doubt about which dressing to use. 
The following hints may serve as a guide 
in such a case. 

Boiled salad goes best with meat 
salads, shellfish and fish salads, vegetable 
salads; egg salads. French dressing is 
suitable to use with vegetable salads, crisp 
salad fruit salads, fish  salac-:, 
cheese salads. French dressing with con- 
diments gives a desirable touch to shell- 
fish, cold fish, and to crisp salad greens. 

Mayonnaise dressing affords the right 
touch to meat salads, vegetable salads, 
shellfish and fish salads, and to egg salads. 
Mayonnaise with whipped cream enhances. 
all fruit salads. Use mayonnaise with 
condiments for salads of shellfish and fish, 
fresh vegetables (especially cucumber and 
salads. 


greens, 


tomatoes), and cheese 


Avoid Too Much Fat 

A good plan to follow in selecting the 
salad dressing is to keep in mind the act- 
ual ingredients of the salad. If they are 
very rich and full of fat a boiled dressing 
should be selected rather than a mayon- 
maise which contains a larger quantity of 
oil. If the salad ingredients are low in 


fat content then a mayonnaise may be 
used. 

Some salads such as those of potato 
and vegetables are improved in flavor if 


they are mixed with the dressing and al- 
lowed to stand foi several hours before 
serving. They should be kept cold during 
this pericd, however, so that they will not 


become soggy. 

Some salads seem to, fit into certain 
meals better than other kinds. Popular 
taste runs aLout as follows: 


For dinner: fruit, lettuce, vegetable 
and those containing gelatin. 

For supper or lunch when salads are to 
replace the meat dish, one may use the 
heartier salads of meat or fish, egg, veg- 
etable combinations, or spaghetti and mac- 
aroni. 

For picnics, nothing appeals more than 
chicken, potato, fruit or fish salad. 

For parties: chicken or fruit salads 
may be handled so that they both look 
and eat well. 

Garnishes 

Develop a delicate touch in garnishes 
Too much trimming spoils a salad just 
as it does a dress or a hat. Use 
in their natural colors as much as possi- 
ble. An egg slicer can be used for 
making garnishes of beets, carrots or 
Cunning little cubes of the vege- 


foods 


eges. 
tables may be made by cutting them 
three ways with the slicer. Raw car- 


salads to im- 
chopping 
once 


rots may be grated over 
prove looks and flavor. In 
celery, hold three or four stalks at 
and snip with scissors or a sharp knife. 
A brief outline of combinations for gar- 
nishing follows: 


Beets—Chopped fine, use with vege- 
tables, meat or fish. 
Cabbage—Shredded, use with vege- 


meat or fish. 
with all salads. 
grated, use with 


tables, 
Cucumber—Use 
Carrots—Chopped or 
meat or vegetable. 
Celery—Sliced or chopped, 
all salads. 
Egg—Use 
meat. 
Lemons—Use with all salads. 
Olives—Use with all salads. 
Parsley—Use with vegetables, 
meat. 
Pimento—Use 
Radishes—Use 


use with 


with vegetables, fish or 


fish, 


with all salads. 
with all vegetables. 


Boiled Dressing 
2 tablespoons flour 1/16 teaspoon cay- 
1 tablespoon suga enne 
on ee 1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon salt 2 eggs 
1 teaspoon mustard > cup vinegar 

V2 tablespoon butter may be added when 
dressing is hot or '% tablespoon olive oil 
when dressing is cold. 


Mix flour, sugar, salt, 
cayenne. Add a little of the milk until 
a smooth paste is formed. Add the rest 
of the milk. Cook in a double boiler un- 
til thick. Separate whites and yolks 
of eggs. Beat whites until stiff. Drop 
in the yolks and beat, then beat in the 
vinegar and add to mixture in double 
boiler. Cook until eggs are cooked— 
about three minutes. Beating whites 


mustard and gives a more fluffy consistency. 





Patterns That Please 


Pattern 2800 is 


both cool and cor- 


rect jor summer 
days. The broad 
girdle with bow 


1m fro nt adds the 
touch of smartness 
which brings it up 







to the minute im 
style. It comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 
twnches bust meas 
ure If you are 
36-inch size 3 

yards of 36 iach 
material will make 
this attractive 
model. Price 13c. 


Pattern 2812 is 


ideal for the full- 
figured woman, 
The V-neck line 
and the plaits in 
| the front of the 


skirt give 
needed fi 

erizing effect. It 
comes m c 
years, 36, 

42, 44 and 46 in- 
ches bust ” 
The 36-inch size 








requires 2% yards 
of 40-inch mater- 
with 3% yard 





inch contrast- 
ing. Price 13c. 


Pattern 2807 has 


a@ novel touch an 
the points on either 
side of the front 
waist line. lt 1s 
very simple to 
make, yet is just 
vight for the much- 





rts dress. It 





Use 
) sises 16, 
a 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust 
measure. The 36- 
inch material with 


yards of 32 oF 36- 
with 





inch material 
1% yard of 27-inch 
contrasting. Price 
~13c. 
2807 
\ | 
TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 


dress, pattern numbers and _ sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk.) Add 12c for one of our new 
Fall Fashion books. Send all orders 
to Pattern Department, American 
Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, New 
York City. 





Dilute 


the vinegar if it is too sharp. 


French Dressing 


V4 teaspoon salt 

Vg teaspoon pepper (or paprika) 

1 tablespoon vinegar or lemon juice 

3 tablespoons olive oil 

Mix the dry ingredients into the oil, 
beat and pour into vinegar. Enough 
paprika may be added to make the dress- 
ing pinkish. If desired a dash of mus- 
tard or a few drops of Worcestershire 
sauce may be added. Curry powder, 
horseradish, chopped sour pickles, pars- 
ley, chili sauce or tomate catchup may 
be used to vary the dressing. The mix- 
ing bow] may be rubbed previously with 
a clove of garlic. 


Mayonnaise Dressing 


or lemon juice 


1 egg yolk 
1 cup salad oil 


1 teaspoon salt 


1 teaspoon mustard Pepper 
1 teaspoon sugar Paprika 
3 tablespoons vinegar Cayenne 

Beat egg yolk until lemon colored. 
Add salt, mustard and sugar, pepper, 
paprika, cayenne and 1 tablespoon vine- 
gar or lemon juice. Beat thoroughly 
with Dover egg beater. Add 1 table- 
spoon oil and beat well. Continue add- 


ing oil in small quantities and beat well 
until the dressing is thick. Then the 
oil can be added in larger quantities at 
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Washing done more 
easily, more quickly — 
with Fels-Naptha’s 
extra help! 


Golden soap and plenty 
of naptha, working to- 
gether in Fels-Naptha, 
make clothes clean 
thoroughly, safely — 
this extra help you can 
get only in Fels-Naptha! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 





=e 
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Use Cuticura ay 
And Qintment. 
To Heal Sore Hands 








a time. When most of the oil is used, 
dilute the dressing with the remainder 
of the vinegar or lemon juice. Beat in 
the rest of the oil. Beat briskly during 
the whole making. The dressing will 
be smooth and thick. If materials are 
at hand this dressing may be made ina 
very few minutes. 

Cream or milk or mild fruit juice may 
be used to dilute mayonnaise. Cottage 
cheese, pepper or cabbage relish, chop- 
ped pickles or olives make a pleasing 
variation of regular mayonnaise. A 
puree of tomatoes or tomato catchup 
stirred into mayonnaise will make it a 
good substitute for Russian dressing. 











A Modern Bathroom, $60 


A wonderful Bargain consisting of Complete 

Bathtub, Toilet and Basin, We carry a full line of 

Plumbing and Heating Supplies at reduced prices. 
We Pay the Freight 

Send For Free Catalogue 20 


J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
254West 34th St. New York City 





If put in a cool place it will keep well, 
but freezing temperature causes it to 
scparate. 


To amuse children fasten up on old 
curtain on rollers in the attic or their 
play room and let them paste pictures 
all over one side of it. Then they will 
spend hours rolling it up and down to 
see the different pictures. One especial- 
ly loved roll is a “circus” with all the 
pictures showing some animals, clowns, 
etce.—Mrs. FE. C. 


* * * 


child is delighted with pink 
lemonade. I make it by mashing jelly with 
the lemon and sugar, using % pint for a 
gallon of lemonade. This improves the 


flavor as well as the color.—Mrs. I. M. 


Every 











Post Your Farm and 
Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had some new signs 
made up of extra heavy material 
because severe storms will tear and 
otherwise make useless a lighter 
constructed .naterial We _ unre- 
servedly advise farmers to post 
their land and the notices we have 
prepared comply in all respects 
with the laws of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price 
to subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 
quantities. 


American Agriculturist 
461 4th Ave. New York City 























Single rooms with running water 
Single rooms with bath or shower 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 


For Reservations, 


PAUL A. McGOLRICK 


Managing Director 








hotel ‘Breslin 


B’way at 29th St. 


One 
Three blocks from Penn. 
Subway 


Convenient to Stores, 


RATES: 


Double rooms with running water ~.-- 
Double rooms with bath or shower -~- 


Booklet and Map of New York Upon Request 


Wire at Our 


NEW YORK 


block from Fifth Avenue 
Station 


| 

FIREPROOF | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

connects with | 
Grand Central Tx | 
Theatres, 
all stex 

Per Day 

and $3.00 
and 4.00 
schedecsinbinniintiinancitdiaiiieg and 5.00 
siespnh cnatalged douididemsteil 5.00, 6.00 and 7.00 
10.00 to 12.00 


rminal 


and mship piers 


Expense 
DAVID F. CULLEN 


Manager 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


A DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 7 cents a word, 
fhe minimum charge per imsertion is $1 per week. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Mofris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


words. 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the AMerican Acricutturisr reaches OV ER 140,000 farmers in New York 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states. Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends. cash or money order must accompany your 





































































































































































































order 
AGENTS WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 
AGENTS—NEW PLAN, makes it easy to earn SPE¢ nT? > “weer 1g 
$50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to] ing _ pe ag Saree — Le 
wearer. No capital or og — ones refunded f vur ibs. $1.00 ‘a 25. 
ent a real manufacturer rite now for FREE Free . : AD + . Ran 
SAMPLES. MADISON SHIRTS, 566 Broad Y Padeee Ee FARMERS OF KEN- 
way. New York . , 
LOOK IIERE! Ten pounds extra good mild 
CATTLE - »k * bacco, $1.45 Pipe free! Chewing, 5, 
$1.00. Quality larantee -ARME ’ t 
wOR SALI 18 choice bigh grade Guernecys| $1°%, Duality Suara iteed. FARMERS’ CLUB, 
to 6 years, well marked, large heavy pro : 
duce i xen between Aug. 20 and Oct ‘ ’ . 
10 .. ne “A ling ~ xlucers and a hand EXTENSION I ADDI R—34 to 40 ft.. 27 ¢ ft. 
picked herd I B. test free from abortion Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, N. Y. 
Price $2600 F. O. B. WM. H. MANN, Smith 
eriee $2 PRINTING 
eVE LEGISTERED tROWN SWISS 
m.; baer — ee I —~ = we 4 bull 1% NOI I iy ADS, 100 white envelopes print- 
-ORINSO a ake a C ind) = male $1.00, Samples printing free 
CLAUD ROBINSON, Conneaut Lake, | SUNKO, Mohawk, New York I 5 tree 
FOR SALE Milking Shorthorn bulls from 
cnn te even Gene et (eee). C. 7 EVERYTHING PRINTED! Samples free! 
ROGERS, Andover, N. Y FRANKLYN PRESS, Milford, N. H 
DOGS AND PET STOCK REAL ESTATE 
ENGLISH COLLIE PUPS The beauty of 
all breeds Natural born healers. Ship C.O.D FOR SALE—179 acres dairy farm, excellent 
SHADY LAWN FARM, Depeyster, N. Y. land, 1 niles Pattersonville, Schenectady Coun- 
a State road; easy terms. THOMAS 
FEW CHOICE certified pedigreed bloodhound | D. ELDER, Green Island, N. \ 
pup The hound you have often wished for, 
stronge scented hound in. existence, suitable FOR SALE—Fruit, Dairy Farm, 90 acres, 
for any game, natural hunters, hole-diggers, tree located in Hudson \ alley Stocked complete. 
howlers Few coon hound blueticks, 6 months] Part cash, terms to suit No agents. Signed, 
old: ene pointer, one spaniel, not gushy wher. TORN O. YEOMANS, West Coxsackie, 
GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y New York 
THOROBRED COLLIE PUPS. Male, spayed INVESTIGATE SOUTH GEORGIA FARMS 
females, All ages ARCADIA FARM, Bally, rite for book on opportunities. Truck, corn, 
Pa fruit, hogs, cattle dairying. CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, Thomasville, Ga 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 
ns SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
Write for feeding system that raised 90-95% 
to maturity year after year. C. M. LAUVER, STRAWBERRY PLANTS; Senator Dunlap 
Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa, = 100; $4.50, 1000; Glen Mary $1.00, 100; 
$6.00, 1000 *lur - o spbe . 
CHIX C.O.D. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; ] $3.00, 100. F, Gn MANGUS Palen —_ 
Anconas, 100-$8.50. Reds, Barred, White Rocks; am : ; se: 
Black Minorcas, $9.50 Mixed $8.00. CAPPER VEGETABLI PLANTS—READY NOW— 
HATCHERY, Elgin, Iowa. CAULIFLOWER All Rerooted Fine Plants 
a $4.50 per 1000; 00 $20.00 H. S. Snowball and 
BABY CHICKS—Prices are for lots of 25, 50) T. S. Erfurt. CELERY—Field Grown Golden 
and 100 chicks: Reds, $3, $5.50, $10; White] Self Blanch ng, Golden Plume, Golden Heart 
Levhorns $2.50, $4.50, $8; Rocks, $3.00, $5.50, ] Ea Blanching, Winter Queen, White Plume, 
$10.00; heavy mixed $ ) $4.50, $8.00; ] Giant Pascal and Burpee’s Fordhook Emperor 
light mixed, $2.25, $4.00, $7.00, Free range, | $3.00 per 1000; Rerooted plants $3.50 per 1000. 
100 lelivery Cireular W A. LAUVER, CABBAGI Field Grown $2.00 per 1000; Re- 
MeAlisterville, Pennsylvania, rooted $2.25 per 1000; Late Flat Dutch, Burpee’s 
Surehead, Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen Glory, 
CHICKS—S. C. Buff Leghorns, $8-100; Bar Savoy, Red Dutch and Red Danish. BRUSSELS 
red Rocks, Reds, $10-100; White Rocks, $10-100; | SPROUTS—Field Grown Rerooted Danish Giant 
light mixed, $7-100; heavy, $9-100 All No. 1 und Long Island Improved $2.50 per 1000; 500 
of | Range Stock, le added if ke than 100} tor $1.50. Cash with order lease. Send for 
aoa - Regge euarantecd Circular | tree list of all plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, 
fre JACOB NIEMOND, MeAlisterville, Pa., | Morristown, New Jersey. 
, 
Box A _ BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS. Straw- 
CHICKS—S. C. WHITE LEGHORNG, 7 .| berry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Grape, Gooseberry, 
Saree English Leghorns, 8c; Barred Rocks, 9 Currant mara Privet, Barberry, Rose 
cio | TT sranteced Order direct pla ' a bs . meee af mg 
> 2AWSER Me Alist ber ar tuber planting olumbine, Foxglove, 
c 4 ' ~ HOWARD STRAWSER, MecAl Bleeding Heart Hollyhock, Phlox, Oriental 
Poppy, Canterbury Bells, Sweet William, Pyre- 
FOR SALI LEGHORN MARCH stched | t! " Delphintum, Gaillardia and 75 other 
“ewe j aitaeea mente Pri ¢ Algo | Varieties of perrennial flower plants for summer 
te nokia gitite Py ~ Siuee sail vd fall planting—all perfectly hardy living out- 
cet , " \ ( HENDERSHOT loo luring winter Catalogue free.-- HARRY 
nt ) N ; bk. SOUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. 
Try a rey Sra erp SITUATIONS WANTED 
horn het ne year hi at $1 each \lso 
‘ rels and pullets Ke EK. LAFLER, R. F. D SITUATION WANTED on Pennsylvania 
P Van > \ farm. Poultry preferred Some experience. Good 
hor Best references furnished Sox 378, clo 
rican = Seears 
FARM IMPLEMENTS : emer: 
RICIL MAN’'S Corn Harvester, poor man's SWINE 
price ly 325.00 with bundle tying attachm: ¢ . 
Free catal showing pictures of harvester. Box - » Ss SWINE. Choice pigs, gilts, brood 
$28 Salina, Kans sows f sale ELM GROVE STOCK FARM, 
5 Cortl . ae 3 
FOR ALS 1 ENCHANGI grain 
on it l ow Ver eap CAl POLAND CHINA BREEDING STOCK. 75 
SPADE. M | vv ¥ Be ind Gilts weighing 75 to 100 Ibs. each 
ut §$ to $30 each. Choice trio $75. Registered, 
HELP WANTE treated for cholera and crated for shipment free 
( breeding = stoch guaranteed satisfactory. 
WANTED, about September first, refined girl] STANLEY SHORT, Cheswold, Delaware 
© nm for ! 1 st 
wy f ehildy XYZ W i St t GREAT ORION Sensation Duroc Pigs $10 
yy P 1. S. MORSE, Levanna, N. * 
MISCELLANEOUS WOMEN’S WANTS 
CASH PAID for Dairyt I vw Certih 
c { indebt ess, all r lL. F. THORN PATCHWORK, Send fifteen cents for house- 
rON b k. Pa hold 1 e, bright new calicoes and _ percales. 
Your ney's worth ey PATCHWORK 
CORRUGATED PADS for fruit packas 19} COMPANY, Meriden, 
inc 2 16 . : ’ ‘ a) ] 
14 ( h wi t ( E. BROWN, KRODAK FINISHING [rial offer Any size 
B ] Del ed for 5c. Prints each, Trial 5x7 
t indsome mount ( Overnight 
reED OBACCO ( YOUNG PHOTO SERVICE, 409 
’ $ B a St., Albany, N. Y. 
, ' i. FARMERS 
rion, M n Mill Kentuck LADIES *" BROWN LISLE STOCKINGS, 
] ! vd tops, 3 pair $1.25, cotton vests 
a i PAID f ) I Cert t $4, four $1.00 Union suits two $1.25 
f All GEO. H.«i M t ks five pair $1.90 Big line for 
sAELPS, 4 Broad St., Oweida, N. Y. ag . GEV. B. TALBOTT, Norwood, Mass. 





land extraction and hence of 


not go to church felt himself without 
the pale of community approval. Today 
men go to church or not as they see 
fit and frankly deem it to be no ones 
business except their own. 

The country people were not careless 
of education. We did not as yet enjoy 
a public school system wholly main- 
tained from public funds and freely 
open to every child of the state. That 
was a great goal not attained until 1866. 
There was however a strong impulse 
toward higher education and in many 
localities scattered over the state was to 
be found the “Academy” or the “Insti- 
tute”, often very large structures, usual- 
ly built of wood and painted white but 
brick or stone. I 
can think of many of these—Bellville in 
Jefferson County—or Franklin in Dela- 
ware—or Fort Edward in Washington 
County or the famous school at Fair- 
field in Herkimer County or Cook Acad- 
emy in Schuyler County which once 
narrowly missed being designated as the 
New York State College of Agriculture. 
These names are only a few of many 
and they were full of boys and girls 
who were just as earnest hearted and 
just as happy and just as full of bright 
visions for the future as are the stu- 
dents who today throng our magnificent 
and richly endowed seats of learning and 
they have made an ineffacable impress- 
ion upon the life of their communities. 


Law and Order 


In 1845 the State was a lusty young 
giant just becoming conscious of his 
strength. Plain-spoken, farmer-like Si- 
las Wright of Canton in St. Lawrence 
County, a man of ripe public experience 
and statesman like qualities sat in the 
Governor's chair in the old State House 
on Capitol Hill in Albany. Perhaps the 
most important events of his term was 
the final peaceful settlement of the anti- 
rent war which had disturbed several 
eastern counties for six lawless and tur- 
bulent years. The machinery of law 
and order was in full operation and in 
every court house of the state justice 
was administered, surcly more expedi- 
tiously and probably on the whole more 
surely than now. 

The year 1845 was just at the eve of 
our first great railroad expansion. The 
first railroad in the state—the 17 miles 
between Albany and Schenectady was 
already 14 years old. For full twenty 
vears the state had enjoyed the advan- 
tages of the completed Grand Erie 
Canal. It constituted at once the great- 


semetimes made of 


est engineering feat and the most im- 
portant artery of commerce in the 
world. Railroads were coming. By 


changing cars several times and using 
a number of lines it was possible to 
travel by rail from Albany te Buffalo 
but the more conservative travelers still 
patronized the four horse stage coaches 
that with crack of whip and blast of 
horn swung along the Great Western 
furnpike. The railroad from New York 
to Albany along the river was not com- 


pleted until 185l1—the same year that 
the Erie railroad was finally pushed 
through to Dunkirk on Lake Erie. It 


was then the longest and probably the 
greatest railroad in the world. In 1845 
the Erie ended somewhere between Gos- 
hen and Binghamton. There was also 
the very early line from Owego to 
Ithaca. By the end of that year there 
were all together 719 miles of rails in 
the state but almost numberless lines 
were projected on paper and the Legis- 
lature at Albany was swamped with ap- 
plications for charters. 


Farmers were Prosperous 


I think that a study of conditions 
would show that the farmer enjoyed a 
advantageous economic posi- 
This was especially true on the 
fertile lands of western New 


relatively 
tion. 
new and 
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The Farm Life of Two Score Years Ago 


(Continued from page 1) 
Puritan 
ideals, there was the compelling force 
ot public opinion and the man who did 


York which were within easy hauling 
distance of the Canal, affording exceed- 
ingly cheap transportation to tide water, 

The open country was full of people 
who believed in themselves and their 
business and who it is evident were 
pressing on their work with enthusiasm 
and success. In 1845 we had almost six 
and one-half million sheep—a larger 
number than was ever found before or 
since. What a pitiful remanent of that 
once mighty host remains. It is evident 
that there was a flock of sheep on every 
farm just as there was a spinning wheel 
in every farm kitchen while the better 
class of farm homes had a special “weav- 
ing-room.” 

That same year we had more than a 
million and a half of hogs—a number 
never equalled except just once—and 
that was in 1840. 

We had more than two million cat- 
tle—about the same number as today 
but about 20% less than the high water 
mark of our bovine population which 
was reached in 1900. 


Many Ox Teams 


We had more than half a million 
horses and barring recent declines our 
horse population has remained fairly 
constant for eighty years. At the same 
time there must have been scores of 
thousands of ox teams but no separate 
enumeration of these was made. 

Our crops have changed even more 
wonderfully than our farm animals. In 
1844 we grew more than a million acres 
(not bushels) of wheat—a tremendous 
production never again attained. It was 
the day when every farm grew wheat 
because for a man to have bought his 
flour would have been a scandal. On 
the poorest farms where wheat did not 
thrive it was “rye and Injun” rather 
than the wheaten loaf that was the staff 
of life. Today I am one of those who 
sincerely lament that the noble and 
queenly art of home bread baking seems 
about to disappear even from the farms. 

Also we harvested more than 46,000 
acres of flax. It is safe to say that there 
was a little plot on every farm. As late 
as 1909 there were still reported 58 acres 
in the entire state. I doubt if we have 
grown a single acre in a dozen years. A 
one time important crop is absolutely 
extinct. Once—only once—in my ear- 
liest boyhood a neighbor grew a little 
plot. Across the years I can still re- 
member how it blossomed into blue— 
as blue as a buckwheat field is white— 
and the shade was like the lovely sum- 
mer skies above it. 

Also in that epochal year we raised 
more than 15,000 acres of turnips, I sup- 
pose because some of the most pro- 
gressive farmers realized their value 
for sheep. At the last enumeration root 
crops of all kinds for stock feeding had 
fallen to 600 acres. 

But the most wonderful change of all 
is in the production of field peas. In 
1844 we harvested more than 117,000 
acres. It was one of our great staple 
crops. Remember that these were not 
canning factory or market garden peas 
but Canada field peas sown broadcast by 
hand, cut with a scythe and threshed 
with a flail. In my fathers memory on 
this farm we commonly grew ten or a 
dozen acres and they were soaked—not 
ground for feeding. Does any one know 
of even a single acre this present year. 

Since that day we have increased our 
acreage of potatoes about 50% but even 
so, we grew more acres in 1875 than 
ever again. Beans however have multi- 
plied ten fold in eighty years. 

Our fathers were a mighty race and 
in many poor and 
feeble representatives. In that day 
every man with a hundred acres of land 
felt that his was a goodly heritage. On 
further reflection I am not sure but that 
my first thought was right and that the 
period between 1835 and 1855 was the 
real Golden Age of New York State 
farming. 
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Service Bureau 


Schemes That Catch the Unwary 


Jusiness 


HE Bu- 


reau is an association of advertising 


National Better 


clubs which is concerned with the im- 
provement of business practices. © We 
have just received from them a report 


of a number of business concerns which 
they have investigated and we are pass- 
ing along to you the report of some that 
were fraudulent or misleading. For in- 
stance: 


“LADIES—Make money at home, 
spare time, addressing cards; no can- 
vassing or experience required. Write 
immediately, enclosing two-cent stamp. 
P. O. Box 959, Okmulgee, Okla.” 


Many times in the Service Bureau we 


have warned against so-called home 
work schemes. The investigation of 
these advertisements by the National 


Better Business Bureau shows that the 
advertiser offers a plan of instruction, 
which costs $1.00, for clipping newspaper 
The pur- 
r of news- 
States 


and addressing postal cards. 
chaser subscribes for a numbe 
the United 


papers throughout 


“MEN AND WOMEN-—$75 weekly 
selling new, exclusive, guaranteed line; 
no competition, experience unnecessary; 
part or full time. Write Dept. 111 for 
free outfit. Modex Co., 236 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York.” 


This advertisement offers a proposi- 
tion for the kimonos and bath 
robes on a commission basis. Whether 
or not the applicant earns $75 weekly 
depends wpon their ability. In the lt- 
erature sent prospective buyers it says, 
“S'nce itis give away 
samples and not fair to ask you to buy 
them, we lend them to you in considera- 
tion of a small deposit.” However, in 
the application blank the prospective 
worker is informed that “the deposit of 
$5.00 will be refunded when total orders 
amount to $150 at wholesale net prices. 


sale of 


impossible to 


“MAKE $15 daily selling “Fixit” rub- 
ber repair (liquid Rubber); doubles 
mileage of tires and tubes; sensational 
seller and money maker of 1926. Sam- 








Service Bureau Report, July 1926 


General Claims Adjusted for Subscribers Where Money is Involved 


Mr. Clay Cady, Sherman, Chautauqua County, New York 
Mr. Albert Steiner, Burdett, Schuyler County, New York 


Mr. Louis Beehner, Ewan, Gloucester, 


Mr. Herbert K. Soper, Huntington, Suffolk County, New York ---~----- - 


Mrs. Della Murray, Weedsport, Cayuga 


Mr. Ivan S. Lee, LaJose, Clearfield County, Pa. -.---------------------- 
Mr. John J. Newell, Monmouth Junction, Middlesex Co., N. J. ---------- 
Mr. John C. Hoyt, Clark’s Mills, Mercer County, Pa. -------------------- 
Mrs. B. A. Dunham, Batavia, Genesee County, New York 
Mr. H. I. Young, Aquebogue, L. I., Suffolk County -.------------------ 
Mr. M. J. Sprague, Afton, Chenango County, New York oie 
Mr. Joe VanOrder, Arkport, Steuben County, New York ------- 
Mr. M. E. Reynolds, Treadwell, Delaware County, New York 
Mr. C. W. Sprong, Sodus, Wayne County, New York 
Mr. John Westerfield, Beaver Dam, Schuyler County, N. Y. -------------- 
Mr. E. J. Merritt, Nelson, Tioga County, Pa. ----------+------------- 
Ira Elmendorf, Shokan, Ulster County, New York 
Mrs. J. J. Schroeder, Penn Yan, Yates County, New York 
Mr. John Rammel, Bridgeton, Cumberland County, N. J. ---------------- 
Mr. Uri Shumway, Hector, Schuyler County, N. Y. ----------------- said 
Mrs. E. M. Smith, Elmer, Salem County, N. J. 


Mr. 


_ 


County, New York 


40.00 
2.45 








and is supposed to clip news items for 
them. Printed post cards are then for- 
warded to the individuals mentioned in 
the news advising that upon receipt of 
receive a news item oi 
great value”. The advertisement prom- 
ises returns of from $25 to $50 a week. 
The amount of return obviously depends 
upon the number of people who will 
send the 25c for the news item. It is 
also very questionable whether any sub- 
scriber of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
would care to do this, inasmuch as it is 
very doubtful if the clippings 
would be worth 25c to anyone to whom 
they would be sent. 


“LADIES—WE pay $6 per hundred 
for gilding greeting cards; pleasant easy 
work; write immediately. Marguery 
Card Shoppe, 1377 East 43rd Street, N. 
= 


The above advertisement is another 
type of home work ad which is 
misleading and holds nothing but dis- 
appointment for anyone who answers 
it. An investigation by the Better 
Business Bureau brings out the fact in 
order to retain the employment offered, 
the prospective worker must remit $1.00 
for material. A form letter also states 
that it is necessary for applicants to 
letter a few cards as a sample. “If not 
entirely satisfactory”, the letter 
“we point out your errors and point out 
suggestions whereby you may improve 
your work.” The literature does not 
state any provision for returning the 
$1.00 should the applicants work be un- 
satisfactory. It would appear from the 
investigation that the $1.00 for material 
is the principal source of income of the 


25¢ they will 
« 


news 


very 


says, 


company. We repeat what we have so 
often said. “We know of nwo reliable 
Home Work Schemes.” 


ple free, Marquette Rubber Co., 2327 
Wolfram Street, Chicago.” 


Any advertisement such as the above 
which offers $15 daily is absurd on the 
face of it. If it were possible for any- 
one to make this sum of the 
company would be flooded with applica- 
An investigation of this concern 


money, 


tions. 
discloses the fact that in order to get the 


materials the prospective agent must 
send the cash with the order or pay 
for it C. O. D. We ask as a simple 


question what the probable result would 
be if the agent failed to sell the mater- 
ials? It might be possible to have the 
money refunded, but it is likely that it 
would be very difficult to secure it. 


Service Bureau Correspondence 
for July 


URING July, AGRICUL- 
TuRist Service Bureau received a 
total of 579 letters requiring 544 letters 
sent from this office in answer. A total 
of $449.64 was collected for our subscrib- 
ers. None of this service cost AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST subscribers one cent. 


AMERICAN 





Cow Disease ‘‘Remedy’’ Meets 
Disapproval in Court 

O-CALLED remedies for contagious 
abortion in cattle and swine receiv- 

ed another blow when representatives 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture exposed the absurdity of the 
claims made by the Erick Bowman 
Remedy Company of Owatonna, Minne- 
sota, in a trial before the United States 
District Court in Cleveland, Ohio, May 
5. The court recently handed down its 
opinion declaring the company’s product 


Th “Re m- 


mainly of 


fore the court destroyed 
edy” found to 
brown sugar and wheat bran. 


was consist 

Five dollars for 9% pounds of a sugar 
and bran mixture is an exorbitant price 
to pay for the privilege of feedin,« these 
materials to infect herds, but that ‘5 just 
what the customers of the Bowman 
Remedy Company paid. 





Our Best Pay 


“My son, Howard, who hoids policy 
No. 4122073, broke his leg in an auto- 
mobile accident July 14, 1925, and re- 
ceived 13 weeks benefit at $10. per week, 
amounting to $130, which he received 
promptly. We all strongly endorse both 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and the 
North American Accident Insurance 
Company.”—Lester D. Pickett, Dunkirk, 
a A 


The Carolinian 
(Continued from page 12) 


it was ended already, for Latimer had no 
intention of driving her into further 
falsehoods. 

‘Come along, Harry,’ the General urg- 
cc him, ‘there’s work to do. I had a 
message from Rutledge a_ half-hour 
since. He’s in the lines.’ 

Lest he should arouse her suspicions, 
Harry went to kiss his wife. She rose, 
and clung to him a moment. He patted 
her shoulder encouragingly, assured her 
that they would not be long away, that 
there was no danger of an attack that 
night, and followed Moultrie, who had 
already departed. As he reached the 
door, her voice, rather strident in its 
suddenness, arrested him: 

‘Harry!’ 

He turned. She was standing leaning 
against the table, and looking straight 
before her and away from him. She was 
obviously in prey to some inwar ! strug- 
gle. 


Pease kd... Want to... -She-troke 


off. There was a pause. Then she re- 
sumed. ‘I want you id take care of 
yourself. I shati not go to bed until 


you return.’ 

But he knew that this was not what 
she had desired to say; and he went out 
with the assurance that for one moment 
she had attempted to draw back from 
the morass of falsehood into which she 
was sinking. 

(To Be Continued) 
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Down 
NOW 


Buys Any All-Fuel 
WITTE Engin 
to 


e 
From 1//, 7 H-P.Y 












a 


This WITTE 2Ndine 
Is Sold Direct from Factory To 
You on Your Own Terms—No 


Interest Charges. 
HEE's the engine that has revoultionized 


power on the farm~makes every job easy and 
cheap. Low priced~in all sizes 1% to 30 H-P. Simple 
to operate and free from usual engine troubles. Over 
150,000 WITTE Engines in use today. 


Burns Kerosene, Gas-oi1! 
Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


Delivers power far in excess of rating on the cheapest 

fuels, Built to burn any fuel—no attachments nee 

essary. Completely equipped with WICO Magnet 

square protected tank, die-cast bearings, speed a 

power regulator a: governor. 

Scrap Your Old Engine—Pay a Little of it 
Down on the New. 


Save Your Money By Buying 
» From the Maker 4 

Write for my Big, Free, Illustrated Catalog and de 

tails of amazing Offer. No obligation, Manufacturere 

also of Log and Tree Saws, 3-in-1 Saw Rigs and 

ing Outfits. ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1805 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO, 
1805 Empire PITTSBURGH, PA, 
1805 Witte Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO, 
also made from nearest of ‘| 


Guth shi 

ese warchouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta,) | 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla.,' | 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex.e! 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N. Y.. } 
Albany, N. Y., Bangor, Me,, Portland, Ore., and 
Los Angeles, Calif, 

















Prices Reduced Oa 


Philadelphia 
¥ SILOS 
‘Ml Shipment in 24 hours. Save yout 


corn crop for cheap feed next winteg, 
The old reliable silo for past 25 years, 

guaranteed quality construction and 
| service. Write now. 


| E. F. SCHLICHTER CO, 
Box A. A. 
10 S. 18th St. Phila. Pr 
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BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 
Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 










windmill. If you huy as! 
. _8 UY time you are taking a 
experiment. 


0 


whether or not it is reliable and durable. 

The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 
4 period in every part of the world. For 12 years 
it has been giving the most reliable service to 


i Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 
and every part subject to friction is constantly 
flooded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 
and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 
perfectly oiled for a year or more. 
The "om Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
aq windmill which has not stood the test of 
ng chance. But you do not have to 
There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 


demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DALLAS 
OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 








misbranded and ordered the quantity be- 





=m, SLUG-SHOT 


a4 USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 36 YEARS. 


Sold by Seed Dealers of Ame**- . 


Saves Currants, 
from Insects 
Write for free pamphlet on Bugs and Bhghts, exc ..t0 


Hamaiond's Paint and Slag Shot Works. Beacon New 





Potatoes, Cabbage. Melons, Flowe Pp" 
Put up in popular packages at 
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° A NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION- 
J enneylo, F- 
. * DEPARTMENT STORES , 
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Back to School 


The boys and girls of America are 
off to school within the next few 
days. Your nearest J. C. Penney 
Company Store has everything 
necessary to outfit them for the 
school year. 

School pads, pencils and supplies 
of every kind. 

For the boys—" Penney Jr.” Suits, 
with two pairs of knickers, at $13.75. 
“True Blue” Play Suits, equally 
serviceable in school, at 79c. 

For the girls— High-grade Ging- 
ham Dresses at $1.49. Washable 
School Frocks at 98c. Coats in latest 
modes. 

For the Boy and Girl— Hats, 
Shoes, Hosjgry. Acme Value at 
low prices in our children’s as 


well as adult wear 


Ask or write to our nearest Store for 
our illustrated paper 
“THE STORE NEWS” 


describing our merchandis 


The J. C. Penney Company is constantly 
sand ha open 





adding to its list of Stor 





ings for k n young men to grow to Mana- 


gers and Co-partnem. 







FP gers PIONEERS of the past century won fame by blazing 
their trails toward the unknown West. It has remained for 
American genius and enterprise of the Twentieth Century to bring 
forth another type of pioneer —one who, cuining out of the West, 
has cleaved new paths toward the Rising Sun. 


James C, Penney, the pioneer, started a small Store on April 14th, 
1902, at Kemmerer, Wyoming. It was called the “Golden Rule Store.” 
Eleven years later, with 48 Stores in operation, the name was changed 
to the J. C. Penney Company. Since then, growth has been continu- 
ous, new Stores spreading gradually through the West and then 
into the East and South. 


In developing this Nation-wide service, the J. C. Penney Company 
abandoned beaten paths and set up new guide-posts for the conduct 
of a retail business— 

Not how ‘high a price will our patrons pay, but for how /ittle can 

we afford to sell— 

To wrap into each package the fullest possible Value for the money 

rec eiv ed = 

To hold no “sales,” but to fix upon the lowest possible price and 

maintain this price the year round— 

To sell for cash and thus give the public the benefits which cash 

buying and selling afford— 

To put in charge of each Store a man trained by the Company, who 

has a one-third ownership in his Store. 


These few practical rules of business explain why in every one of 
our 745 Department Stores today you get the fullest possible Value 
in goods and service for every dollar you spend. 


A NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION- 


enney( 






















J. C. Penney Co. Bidg., 
Executive and Buying Offices, 
New York City. 


INC. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 










he Fulfilled Vision of a Pioneer 


Where Some of Our 745 
Stores Are Located 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Beaver Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Chambersburg 
Coatesville 
Du Bois 
Franklin 
Greensburg 
Grove City 
Hanover 
Indiana 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
McKeesport 
Meadville 
Monessen 
Mount Carmel 
Mount Pleasant 
New Kensington 
Oil City 
Pittston 
Pottstown 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Stroudsburg 
Titusville 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
Williamsport 


NEW YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Ithaca 
Little Falls 
Newburgh 
Clean 
Oneonta 


Rome 
Watertown 


OHIO 
Aljiance 
Ashland 
Ashtabula 
Bellefontaine 
Bellevue 
Bowling Green 
Bucyrus 
Cambridge 
Chillicothe 
Wereleville 
Conneaut 
Coshocton 
Defiance 
Dover 
East Liverpool 
Findlay 
Fostoria 
Fremont 
Galion 
Greenville 
Hamilton 
Ironton 
Lancaster 
Lima 
Lorain 
Mansfield 
Marietta 
Marion 
Mount Vernon 
Norwalk 
Piqua 
Salem 
Springfield 
Steubenville 
Tiffin 
Van Wert ; 
Washington f 

Courthouse 

Xenia 
Zanesville 

W. VIRGINIA 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 













